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good ag a three-volume nove! walking about 
the houge. Have another cup of tea—do? I 
always feelithat tea clears upamy braia.” 

Linda who had not tasted a morsel since 


breakfast, was not averse to partaking of ; 


another cup of excellent Indian tea; and a 
slice of cake; and Lady Carlton, who was 
decidedly of a garrulous turn, said,— 

* Now I'll tell you who we are! I am Sir 
Thomas Carlteon’s second wife. We have no 
children, and I have next to no relations. He 
has tribes of connections and cousins, and 
they think we have nothing to do but look 
after them and their effaira, Some people 
think rich, elderly people withnoincumbramee 
were ) jas st born into the world to. be-a com 


venience to their friends! Now, Sir. Thomas;}- 
who. 


yp « cousin, a Mr. Harconrt Holreyd,: 
thinks he was brought into» the. werldi. te 
minister to him. He haga half- cnotienectiiae 
here is Sir Thomas:atlast!” as a thia, clean 
shaven, little old man, with a hatehet: face, 
came into the room 

Seeing Linda, he ‘stared hard and took-off 
his hat, and then glanced at his wife? interes 
gatively. 

‘* Sie Thomas, I met this young; lady whem» 
I was out to- day ! ”* she began at once, “TE 
ran inte; Cordoroy's- » from a mad ball, 
and shewas:there! By way, I meamtito: 
have A packet.of foreign envelopes: Hew 
stupid!” 

are assemted her lord and masher 
rather pie 

Miss. May, here.is for: a place: 

as end reader, and thonghit if 


expasianneswad:ne 
me Ont lopking. very hard ~ Linda andy 
pursing, up hisdips as much as toveag, ‘‘ What 
folly isithigt”’ 
“ But? continned:his: wifes.‘ she has told 
me adh abont herself, and. who she: is, and she 


seems quete r 


espeotable.”’ 
‘* Yon are the image of someone I used$to |. simac: 
know, younglady. May Iaskwhere youcamen be 


from?” 

Linda had to repeat her story-over: againiy 
once more, whilst. Siz: Thames kept his-eyese 
riveted on her-face, and theneaid,— 


‘“ My wife-is. always doing. Quixotic: things; ;. 


and it was justdike her.te bring home a young. |: 
lady Witham friends or aioe I wonder 
if she has.told yon the post she-purposessfors|: 
you?” 

“No; not yet,” faltered: Linder. “Agioomay 
panion, I presume. » 

‘“Yes—companion to # gentleman. Ob, 
you need not be frightened; it isan old gentle.» 
man—a rich, croahetts blind old. gentleman, 
He wants a teacher, and: the: teacher. muat: be:| 
& woman, with a sweet cand @ sweet- 
voice. I don’t fancy he cares much about refer- 
ences; it is not as if you were going into a 
ladies’ school,’’ and Sir Thomas grinned. 

‘‘T have a good temper, I believe,’’ ventured 
Linda at last; ‘‘ and 1 am-accustomed to read 
aloud.” 

*‘ Well, I think it only right to:tell:yon that 
Mr. Hamilton Holroyd has.a very bad temper. 
No man can stand.him, so-he is trying to, get 
& woman now—they. are: more patient, and 
put up with more. Thesalary is good.” 

‘I don’t care about that so much asa com- 
fortable home,’’ said Linda, eagerly. 

‘**Oh, you'll get good living and-a grand 
house over your head,” said Lady Carlton, “no 
doubt of that ; but I would not go so far. as to, 
say that it was a comfortable home. To tell 
the truth; n2 one can.stop—no one can stand 
his temper ; it’s like being lashed . with, 
scorpions, they say,” 


‘* Come, come, Jane, you mre ‘co come 
under, its, lash !’’ interposed Sir Thomaa.. 
 Mies.May, when a man, loses his sight, it’s 
apt to try him; and. Mr, Hamilton Holroyd 
is old, and blind, and. has.no.young, people 
about him.. He lives in,a. fine in Kent, 
from, yearié..end to year’s ; bné_all hia | 
pictures,. and hothouses,. and. -horses ,are 


metageche might de. She has |. 


You are offered sixty pounds a year, and six 
weeks’ holidays,-your own sittizg-room——” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Linda. To her the offer 
seemed magnificent. 

“ Bat you-haye not.got.it yet 1” said.Siz 
Thomas, drily. “There are at least twenty 
young women coming here to-morrow, in an- 
swer to an advertisement. They have each 
to read a paragraph or two in turn; he will 
choose by the voice, The one that pleases 
him best gets the post ; and believe me, it's 
no sinecure! You have. to read all the Times, 
Punch, Truth, The Saturday Review, his letters, 
and novels by the score! Hewill keep you at it; 
just.as if you were-a machine! So now what. 
do; you say?” 

“Tsay, six,” saidiLinds,.resolately, ‘ that, 
tien citer fo me show I have-thia: 
tien offered to me I should scoept: it; mast: 


someengen A amagg cereale 
my voice faila:me, it may be- "4 if I pleases 
Miri. Holroyd it weal lead to something. 


‘Meaning: the altar altar radia, eh?” ‘said . Sig. 
Thomas; fucetiously, ‘ Well). Mis: Holsoyd: 
haga nephew 
er ‘yor-don't talkin love 

"rT enmemote likely tr falls: lopeewith any. 
one, sit:!”? —_ Linda), veryrstifily; ‘and I 


know. my: 
“ Varslikely, my dear: T ammnoiets all 
sure, that-Gordon. Core hiad?” 
Here-belaughed, and. lookedbat his: wife sig- 


Me Wall, Jane: pee protegte’ querously 


Jas; amualncsniaiaevemnstanaiehe were 
cong Oe i Andafter-all,,wassshe not:a. 


. lderl om 
were eé _ r 
door bell — naa oy until fally swanky 
had assembled in the r3om; and«then they 
sat all round the walls on chairs, as if it 
were a dentiat’s waiting-room, and. glared 
and stared at one another rather fiercely. 

There were the young, middle-aged, and old\; 
plain and pretty ; poorly » and smart, 
painted and bedizened. with false hair, and 
with bona fide locks and complexions, Two 
‘* companions,” who sat nesr Linda, talked 
audibly across her baek, and she coald: not 
help hearing their conversation. 

6 nh ae quiet place. No society, I hear?” 


“ Ton: but. no mistress in_ the house,” re- 
joined another, ‘And that's a blessing.”’ 

“ A widower, then?” , 

‘' Yes, and no children.” 

ss Ise a ity, he is bling,” said number one, 


with a 
“AL that he might be able,to. ae. 9 


said the other, sarea 
golden ante and wait oustioed beck incl brows. 


‘My dear, it would make no difference.. 
is cast-iron, and seventy years of-age.” 
“I might insinnate myself into: his, good 


“He might adopt me,” said the third, with. 





toa seat-inve Roysk Oaks. buswith all dae ; 
-the-matehsé-faotmen. 








Wo away. on him, for he can't see them. 


a giggle. ‘ Adopt me, and, leave me all his 


money. Here—hereis one coming back. She's 
a Me I'm sure, Will you:go now, Totty, or 
8 

Totty and her friend departed in turn ard 
came. back, both looking decidediy glum. 
More than three parts of the aspirants had 
been tried, and at last ‘Miss May” was 
called for. 

She felt cold all over as she ross to go; 
her hands were clammy, her knees were 
trembling. At length she mustered courage 
to present herself in the library, where the 
ordeal was to. come off, 

She was.shown in by a footman, and there 
was NO ome: present an old "gentleman 


orga the earm-chair, with his baok to the 


“ one; wordd haze-guessed: that he was 
blind, for his-eyes;seemed. to: be fixed on» her. 
wore'dark, piercing,,and somewhat-cruel 






I muat-live/ I want. aequiet:} They: 


eyes; hic hair was nearly white; his features 
clearreut, and. the expression of bia: faoe,, far 


With you he reo pansible fomcher 2 ‘+ Youpeir.”” 
és; I think I ~~ - looking steaight | ‘‘ Themtake the:table, and 

eo flushed: anxigus: face: read: till I tell 
! ® pun om her name, day's 





‘he: said; “* 
again, whoever you are, It is as water toa 
thirsty soul that voice in my ears. It is a 
voice from the dead !”’ 

Linda_stared. Surely that emg emo- 


tional old anywas not only blind, but 
mad! §till, she even would undertake th 
of keeper to a Junatic, as-long as he thé pet 
homicidal mania, s0 pressing was her need. 
She must humour him, of course, that being 
the main recipe for none ng the insane. 

‘“T “have always had: the same voice; sir, 
and if it is pleasant to you I shall be very: 
aes ed read to you for hours! I do not tire 


“ Ah! that’s what they all’say! How old: 


on > Or 


4 = ome name is’ May?” 
“Yes.” 
“ An ypa, godt | * og?” 
“Come, come! Norubbisk! Yes: or no?” 
“TI believe I am!” “aire pal 
‘Then how age a girl of’ 
pentty,, Wy being at up with an old blind 
man 


“Tt is not what I Jike, sir. Necessity has 
no law. I have no friends, and.no- . 
“And character ?”’ sia Bi! 





ey, al ‘ihe 
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‘“‘ My character will bear examination.” — 

« Oh, well, it’s no great matter. Virtus is 
an absence of temptation! You will have no 
temptations at Carrisbrooke. You may do 
what you like as long as you don’t steal] the 
spoons |" paloatte 

“ Sir!” she exclaimed, indignantly, 

“There, there, don’t fly at me! You 
must not have a temper. J have one, and 
mine requires the whole place toiteelf, Lady 
Carlton picked you up, eh! She's a queer 
old soul! She was a brewer's widow, lots of 
money, but what a voice! Well, Miss May, 
I'll try you! Your voice will suit. Lady 
Carlton will make arrangements for you to 
leave town this afternoop. Yqu can follow 
me the day after to-morrow. Before you go, 
let me feel your hand. Giveittome!” She 
stretched it out timidly. ‘Ah! alittle hand, 
thin, very thin, an aristocratic hand . with 
taper fingers, a little coarse- with work. 
However,. plenty of common girls have: pretty 
bands! A.hend is nothing!” pushing it 
away contemptuously, ‘You may go now!” 

“She's got the place! I see it. in. her 
face!” said two or three candidates who 
were still lingering in the dining.room. 

‘‘ Yes,” said Linda, colouring, ‘‘I have 
got the post.” 

‘‘ And all I have to say,” said a girl, giving. 
her boa a vicious twist. round her neck, ‘' is, 
that I wish you joy of joy of it!" 

“Yes,” chimed. in another.. ‘If I had 
known all I know now at nine o'clock thie 
morning I'd never have lost. my time and 
train fare coming here!” 

‘* Yon'll find. your. life.a burthen to you,” 
said a third. ‘ Besides being worked like 
a horse all day, thereare ghosts at Carris- 
brooke at night. The place has a bad name, 
and if I were you. I'd think twice before I 
went there!” 


CHAPTER V. 


Lrnpa May packed up her-small properties, 
bade farewell to the china-shop, and started 
= her new home with # mixture of joy and 

ear. 
On:‘ons hand there was poverty—nay, want, 
and the averted faees of former so-called 
friends; and it was an untold relief to feel 
that she was certain of s permanent home 
now and a liberal salary, and would no longer 
be like a straw floating on a wave. 

This was one view of the subject ; but,. on 

the other side, she felt serious sinkings of heart 
when she contemplated many fature dreary 
days, shut up alone with, and in the power of, 
this strange, old blind gentleman. 
* On the whole, she was lucky to get the post, 
and she attributed the Cassandra-like warning, 
of the discomfited candidates solely to their 
sense of injary and disappointment. 

She was rather astonished to discover: that 
Carrisbrooke was.a large and imposing place, 
standing on a wide.spreading deamesne. It: 
looked more like the property of some wealthy 
nobleman than the country-seat of a plain 


squire, , 

_ Linda leant ont of the fly window. as. it 
jolted through a & atone gateway, with. 
towers on either eide, and passed through the 
gates into a broad avenne that wound for a 
mile through a well-wooded park. 

The house-itself was rather badly situated, 
being built in a hollew. It.was.an immense: 
structure of grey, stene, witha centre and. 
two protrading big wings, and had. nothing.to 
recommend it but.ita size. 

Row after row of regular windows gave it 
more the appearance of.a great: barrack. 


than @ mansion worthy of .the-surrounding 
demesne! P 

Linda walked rup; the. long; flight: of , 
and. the: timidly. . It. resen 


through. thé.interter with a.clang made 
her.start. . -_ 


As she waited patiently sha had time: to 
Suryey therscene before her... It was. carly | 
Summer; and, after her dingy London cur: 


roundings, the green park.and clumps of fire 
old trees looked most refreshing to her eye. 

The sun was. sinking steadily in the west 
The rooks were cawing-homewards. Alto- 
gether, if wae a beautiful country sceue, 
supremely English; but. how quiet—how more 
than quiet—how still and lonely! uot.s human 
figure in view except the flyman who had 
brought her, and who was staggering up the 
steps with her by no meanssheavy box. 

At last the door was opened;.and an cold, 
grey-headed man. ushered ther: into a very 
large hall, lined with. pictures and armoer, 
and trophies of the chase. The floor was of 
polished oak, ahd exceedingly slippery. 

‘‘ This is the entranco-hall and bajl-room,” 
said her guide. “It was built in the Jast 
century by Godfrey Holroy,; addded on to 
the old portion of the house; but—I beg 
pardon, miss—I forgot! I am so used to 
showing visitors over it that I have got into 
a regular way of explauiningevery room. You 
are Mr. Holroyd’s new reader and secretary.’’ 

“Tam Mr. Holroyd’s reader,” she-replied, 

Tt was the first time she had heard a word 
about being his secretary as well. 

‘“‘ Mrs. Glubb, the housekeeper, expects you. 
She——” 

At this instant.a most-awfal din elicited a 
little scream from his listener. As they passed 
out of the great hall intoan adjoining corridor 
a huge cld shield fell fromthe wall with a 
clang that resounded and evhoed through the 
long «empty passages in.&® manner that was: 
actually uncanny. 

The grey-headed servant started violently, 
and looked back, There, sure enough, onthe. 


polished oak floor lay a big, emboseed shield, | 


still quivering from its hasty descent. 


‘* Well, I never saw the like of that be- 


fore!’’ he said, as he slowly stooped to pick it’ 
up. 
Pi What a narrow escape we had!” ex- 
claimed Linda. ‘ It might bave fallen on us 
as we passed underneath! See,.it was just 
above the door !” 

“Oh, I knew where. it was well enough!” 
he .aid, sharply; ‘ It.is not the first time it 
hastombled down! It’s Sir Ruperts: Holkoyd’s 
shield, that he. was 
Flodden Field, They say many queer things 
about it,”’ he: said; as he dusted: it carefully 
and placed it on an oaken table. 

Linda came and looked over‘‘his shonlder 
curionsly. 

It was-of an.oblong shape, richly imlaid 
with silver, dented in‘one or: two places, and 


evidently very heavy; round the border was : 
traced; in old English letters, ‘‘ Loyale je’: 


Serais,” 

‘The raotto: of the. family? ’’ she asked, 
pointing, to it. 

“Aye; bat: we don’t hear much of it 
now,” said the: old. man,, rather bitterly. 
“‘Mottos is gone out: of fashion !—mottos 
and manners!’’ 

‘t What’s to be done: with this ere: box?” 
called out the flyman, impatiently, through 
the still open door. 

‘*Go round! Go round tothe yard; and it 
will be all right! And:nowy: miss, I’m think. 
ing I'd better take: you to Mra; Gla>b, in the 


blue parlour,” he added, aw he closed: the: 


door. 

‘+ Whadiare the stories about the shield?” 
inquired; the ‘girl, as: shes walked: beside him: 
down: a. long-and very: slippery corridor. 

“Ohi! Allies, everyone of:them, and not 

worth repeating!” he answered, somewhat 
irritably. ‘‘ They only:d@ tontell the: sight: 
seers, they sweliown eagihiogs people of no 
education: —and here» is.the bine. parloar, 
and I'll just—leawe:you:whilet»I go and see 
after your flyand luggage |.” 


So saying he marehed: off vand deft her.<to4: 
raelf to-Mew Gobbi 


introduce :sheraslf 


J}, Shes¢usmbathenhendia lithe: dees;: ib 


opened very softly; andiehe féwnd herself in 


a. pretty littlenreons, ,tbatehadd once: perhaps + 


-beew a daGy’s pay Doudelt, buwas now:both 





faded-and shabby. ‘ 
A tea-service, a loaf of brown bread, and 





found dead. under: on’ 





come sliced ham was laid ont open a ronad 
table in the middle of the room, and & woman 
in a cap, with a black-stuff dress, and little 
checked shawl pinned over her shouiders, was 
poking up the fire, 

Sbe had: her: back to the dcor, and waa 
making such a noise herself that Liuda’s 
entrance was not noticed;.and Linda, stuod for: 
s0me seconds in silent embarrasment, waiting 
until Mze..Glabb had ficished hammering the 
coals, 

She had done atlast, and turning half round 
caughs eightof the stranger, and with « little 
seresm: dropped the poker out of her hand, 
Still on her knees, she looked: up at Linds 
with horrified-expression, and:a face almost 
the colour of ashes; and as she gazed she 
backed away tothe other side of the rearth: 
rag, as if, in mortal terror. 

Linda stared at'her in astonishment. She 
warn @ gaunt, elderly women, witha yellow, 
wrinkled face, very piercing black eyes. and 
quantities; of curly black hair, s'ightly 
peppered) with grey, and tucked away under 
her cap, 

She appeared to be in ‘a condition of abject 
fear as she knelt on the rug, gazing ai Liadw 
with a sort of basilisk stare. 

‘‘ Who are you?” she asked presentiy, in:a 
shaky voice. ‘‘ What brings you here? "’ 

‘*l am Miss May,’ said the girb; * Mr: Hol- 
royd’s:rexder, I have only jast arrived. I 
seem to have startled you. Did you nutexpect 
me.?”’ 

As she spoke Mrs. Giubb’s features relaxed, 
and lost their fixed and ghastly expression: 

She slowly stood up erect, and proved to be 
an exceedingly tall woman, more like a man 
in figure, powerfully-built, broad-shouldered, 
and newrly six feet high! 

‘}Oh!” she said, in a harsh voice, ‘Of 
course! And so you:are Miss Muy?” she 
added—'‘ always called Miss May?” 

‘‘ Yes, I never hadanyother:name, Why 
do you ask?” as the woman stood staring at 
her. 

‘Oh, nothing—nothing. I sometimes cet 
these weak-turns like what you saw just now, 
and thea my head is a little bit queer for 
moment:or two—that’s ail: I hope you'll be 
comfortable here, miss. You'll find is lonely 
enough, <A great big. house, and only'a few: 
old people in it. If you'll take off your hat 
T'llcmake you & cup of tea, and ges you some- 
thing to eat: before I take you up to Mr. 
Hoiroyd.” 

And Mrs, Glubb suddenly began to bustle 
about the room, and to: cat: bread-and: batter, 
and make tea 

In spite of her size, all her movements were 
wonderfally swift and quiet. And as: she 
waited on Linda, who had a healthy appetite 
after her journey, she asked her a good; many 
cleverly-put questions about her past, who she 
was, where she came from; where she was 
born, and her age and Christian pame. 

These queries were all put so «ffectionately, 
as it-were, that Linda could neither resent or 
resist them; and, although she frankly 
answered all questions, Mra, Glabb was 
evidently not a bit the wiser for all her infor. 
mation—at least, so we might glean from some 
words she muttered to herself as she went in 
search of a pot of honey. 

‘¢Mee!” she said, as she‘ stood before -the 
store clozet, ‘I never heard the name, or May, 
or Manister either! I can’t make it out’; it 
may’ be‘all fancy—it’s safe to be uli fancy ; no 
fearvof. that ever cropping up again! But 
whate likeness! what a likeness |” 

With these words she snatched a pot ont of 
the preserve press, locked it noisily, and 
hurried back to the blue parlour. 





CHAPTER. VI, 

Linp® was ushered‘ upstairs:to Mr. Hol. 
roydts: sittingaoom: by Mres Ginbb,: and.ass 
he followed» hex: teil: and: cat:footed! ‘guide 
the! great size of the honss! amazed: her:' 
Should she‘ever know: her wey-amongst.2ack:' 
a labyrinth of passages ? 
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Mrs. Glubb explained to her that the front 
portion of the house, the big hall, the suites 
of rooms in the two wings, and the pictare- 
gallery were all new—not more thana hundred 
years old; bat the back of the house, which 
contained the Elizabethan bedroom, the 
priest's room, the chapel, and Mr. Holroyd’s 
own suite, was so old, no one could tell its age. 
Certainly in this part of the building rooms 
were low and panelled with oak, windows 
were narrow, and staircases were of the cork- 
screw species. 

“T shall never know my way about,” said 
Linda, nervously. ‘I shall be lost; it’s like 
@ great, empty town!” 

‘*Oh, you'll soon get acoustomed to it, and 
be able to find your way in the dark,” said her 
companion, consolingly. “ Your room is in 
the old wing, about two passages from mine. 
I put you there because it’s snugger and 
warmer than the great, big bedrooms in the 
front part of the house.” 

‘* Thank you!” said Linda, in a rather faint 
voice. ‘Two passages off did not sound very 
reassuring. 

Mr. Holroyd's special sitting-room was a 
large, low room, with three deep windows, 
showing the immense thickness of the wall. 
It lined with books almost from floor to 
ceiling, and was furnished with heavy, old 
carved furniture, arm-chairs, and writing- 
tables. It also had a great carved chimney- 
piege reaching to the ceiling, and a high, four- 
fold screen to keep off the draft from Mr. 
Holroyd as he sat with his back to the door. 

He wore a black velvet skull cap and a red 
dressing-gown, with a cord round the waist, 
and looked a great deal more like an old 
Wizard of the fourteenth century than a re- 
spectable landed proprietor, with half-a-dozen 
quarterings on his coat-of-arms, and a solid 
sum in the three per cents, 

“It's the reader!” he exclaimed. ‘Is it 
not, Mrs. Glabb? I hear -her step. 1 suppose 
she has had something to eat?" 

** Yes, sir.’’ 

* Well, then let her sit down at once and 
—. to earn her bread. Miss May—I shall 

you ‘May,’ it’s short and pretty—you 
will find to-day’s Times unopened. Get to 
work now, and read me out the telegrams, 
the heads of intelligence, and the leading 
articles.” 

hus commanded, Linda opened the pa 
and began. Beginning was one thing, leaving 
off, was another. She read on column after 
column to her listener’s greedy ears, and he 
never made any remark beyond orders to her 
to read faster cr slower or louder; it was 
precisely as if she were a wound-up machine. 

At nine o’clock the daylight was failing 
altogether, and she stopped and said, ‘‘ She 
could no longer see.”’ 

‘Ah! well another night we will have 
candles, I hear Leech coming with my supper, 
and that will do for to-day.” 

As she spoke the grey-haired old man came 
into the room, carrying two candlesin massive 
silver candlesticks, and followed by a stout, 
round-faced young woman, with ruddy cheeks 
and a merry eye, bearing a tray, on which was 
displayed a most appetising little mealand a 
decanter of wine. 

When this had been duly laid out and 
arranged in front of Mr. Holroyd, he said, in 
& peremptory tone,— 

“May, you may go; Nan will take you 
downstairs and get you some supper. 
here to-morrow at ten o'clock with the " 
Good-night! don’t let the ghosts get hold of 
you,” he concluded, with a harsh, unpleasant 
laugh. 

Linda followed “Nan” out of the room, 
and then the door was closed behind them. 

Nan held the candle up before her face, and 
euryeyed her with a cool, critical stare. It 
waa not an insolent inspection, but a blending 
of curiosity, amazement, and interest. 

‘‘ What brought you here?” she inquired, 
blantly. “1 beg your pardon, miss, I don’t 
mean to be uucivil, but was there no gover- 
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ness’s places or music-teacher’s situations 
a-going ?”’ 

“No, If there had they would have been 
of no use, for I am not qualified to teach 
musio, or anything else,” returned Linda. 

This “Nan” was a curious young person, 
but hada pleasant, good-humoured face, and 
really it was a relief to see and to speak to 
someone under seventy years of age. 

She had begun to fear that she was the only 
young inmate of this great rambling pile. 

“Hush!” said Nan, laying, her finger on 
her lip, “‘ we must nottalk here. Come down- 
— to the blus parlour, and haye something 

0 eat.” 

The blue parlour was empty, the cloth laid 
for a meal, a good fire burning in the grate, 
although it was midsummer. 


“It's chilly,” said Nan, “chilly in this 
a Shall I carve you some cold chicken- 
pie?” 


“Thank you!” said Linda, seating herself, 
whilst Nan stood and helped her, and waited 
on her attentively. 

**Does anyone live here besides Mr. Hol- 
royd?” 

a Sg gentry, do you mean? ” inquired Nan, 

** Yes.” 

“Not one. Now and then his brother 
comes, and his nephew; bat he don’t like 
visitors,” 

Then, after a pause, she said, as she stood 
looking at Linda thoughtfally,— 

‘I wonder how long you'll stop?” 

**As long as I possibly can, you may be 
certain.” 

“Why?” 

‘* Because I have no home, no place to go 
to; and was very thankful to get this situa- 
tion!" 

“ Have you no friends at all? no father or 
mother? ’ 

“No one!" 

“I’m sorry for you; for I don’t think you 
will stand Carrisbrook.”’ 

“Why not?” 

‘** Well, you'll be kept reading till you are Git 
to drop cff your chair, for one thing.” 

**T don’t mind that.” 

‘* Mr, Holroyd will worry you nigh mad with 
his temper.” 

“T must try and not mind that either.” 

“Then there’s other things. Mr. Isaac 
the brother, will be wild at your being here ; 
he don't like strangers about the place. And 
there is something else,’’ she added, half 
under her breath, looking fixedly at Linda in 
a way that made her heart beat a little faster. 

“T suppose you mean the ghosts? Well, I 
don’t believe in them /" 

‘*Don’t you? Msybe you won’t be long so! 
Well, you're a stranger, and an orphan, and 
younger than Jam myself, and I like you! 
—there /and I'll do you a good turn if I can! 
The other readers were horrible! There 
was Mr. Craig, a chap that Mr. Ieaac’s son 
recommended, He drank brandy, and 
smoked in his bed, and never got up till all 
hours ; and he was sacked. And there were 
three or four meek ones, that could not stand 
Mr. Holroyd's tongue; and they sacked them- 
selves. There was an Rom man, — 
sto nigh a year. e was r, an 
a an help himself; but he ee | and 
gave no reason. And then we had a lady—a 
sour faced old maid, that it gave me the cramps 
to look at. She called me a huesy, too, and 
told me to know my place; she was soon out 
of hers|" 

‘And who are you, Nan?”’ 

“Well, I’m Leech’s granddaughter— Nanny 
Leech. I used to live at the ge; but of 
late years I came up here to help—just dust- 
ing, and the like. I'll tell you who is in the 
house. There’s cook and her daughter—they 
never come upstairs; there's T , who 

comes in as footman when Mr. Isaac's here ; 
there’s father, who waits on Mr, Holroyd; 
there’s Jane the who is as as 
a post; and there’s Mrs. Glnbb. Outside 
there’s the gardeners; and in the vard there’s 


‘ @ groom -—that’s all, And now I'll teke you 
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up and show yourroom. It'sia the old wing, 
but its snug and emall, and about the best of 
the whole lot.” 

It did not look small to Linda's unaccus- 
tomed eye; but it was comfortably furnished, 
and had a carved fireplace, with logs; the 
walls were wainscoted with oak, and the old- 
fashioned mirror was set in a great imposing 
frame of tarnished silver; the bed was an 
ancient four-poster with the roof off; and one 
or two cheap cane chairs looked greatly out of 
place beside the heavily-carved furniture. 

‘« It's a pretty tidy little room! "’ said Nan, 
waving her candle round, ‘‘ and has only one 
door! Ihate a room with a lot of doors!" 

“But what are all those?” said Linda, 
pointing. 

“Oh! these are just closets for clothes. 
See, they go back deep, and hold boxes and 
heaps of things. And nowI must be going, 
and before I go I'll just give you a bit of warn- 
ing, as I like you, and don’t want you to come 
to no harm, don’t you trust Mra. Glubb, no 
matter how sweet she is! And don’t you 
ever go into the East wing! If you stick by 
these two bits of advice you'll stop here ag 
long as it suits you. Good-night!” 

So saying Miss Nannie Leech de , and 
left the newcomer to solitude, and her own re- 
flections. 

Her own reflections did not last long. She 
was utterly worn out with the journey, and 
the exciting—to her—events of day ; and 
before she had been five minutes between the 
cool, lavender-scented sheets she was sound 
asleep, and utterly unconscious of new sur- 
roundings, strange faces, and strange warn- 


ings. 
(To be continued.) 








JUDITH. 


CHAPTER V.—(continued.) 


“ Tr bachelors, I suppose, you mean ?” said 
Jadith. “ Well, there was a Captain Graham, a 
Mr. Manleverer,a Captain St. Qaentin—can you 
imagine any of those coming under my sway?” 

She stopped short rather suddenly, and 
Winifred surveyed her curiously, seeing be- 
neath her jesting there was an undertone of 
earnestness. The downcast eyes betrayed 
nothing, bat her lips were quivering, not ex- 
actly with laughter, and the flash was deepen- 
ing on her cheeks. 

‘* No,” said Winifred, slowly ; ‘it could not 
have been any of those. Captain Graham and 
Mr. Manleverer are devoted admirers of Mrs. 
Trevor, and of courss is was not Captain St. 
Quentin. You are deceiving me. There was 
someone else!” 

Judith’s eyes were raised now in a sort of 
pained inquiry. She was about to speak, then 
restrained herself, and said instead,— 

‘* Oh, yes, there were others. There was an 
odious Mr. Johnson, a ‘globe-trotter’ they 
called him, who took me into dinner.’’ 

‘“‘ Shall I tell you,” asked Winifred, impul- 
sively, “the chief reason why I did not go to 
dinner. It was the dread of meeting that man. 
I hated him instinotively the first moment I 
set eyes upon him, jo:# as you seem to hate 
him too; and the worst it is my father 
seems to like him, and has ordered us to be 
civil to him. Twice when I have been out with 
him lately we have met the man, and papa 
made an excuse to leave us together ; and— 
and—I think he was trying to make love to me. 

At any rate, his manner and way of speaking 
was most objectionable ! ” 
at. ri did you not complain to Mr. Sher- 
n , 
“I did. He said I was a little fool and im- 


agined things; so now the only thing to do is 
to avoid idee that of cae he will 
pe a a of me since he has seen 
ou 


Judith made no reply, but her blue eyes 
glittera? ominoasly, and her features hardened 
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into an expression of resolution. Although 
unaccustomed to fighting her own battles she 
had plenty of self-confidence and faith in her 
untried stesl; to quail before any danger 
would have been foreign to her nature, and 
this only threatened to become an annoyance, 

Winifred, who had followed her own train 
of thought, spoke again presently,— — 

“There is something uncanny about him 
altogether. I believe he will work evil to us 
all, The presentiment came into my mind 
directly I saw him, and I have never been able 
to rid myself of the impression since, though 
I have tried to persuade myself over and over 
again that he is only a chance visitor, that 
in a day or two he will leave here, and pro- 
bably never come across our paths again.” 

“He is coming to stay in the house with 
as to-morrow. 1 heard Mr, Sherston arrang- 
ing it all as he left!” blarted out Judith. 

Winifred sprang to her feet, white as a 
ghost, her hands clasped convulsively together. 

“Did I not say that he was mized up with 
our fate, our fortunes?'’ she cried, excitedly. 
‘* T guessed it from the very first.” 

Judith rose too, and laid her hand with a 
firm, yet gentle pressure on the girl's slim 
waist, as she looked on her compassionately, 
aud yet with an expression of something like 
rebuke. 

‘“ You are tired, dear, and only just re- 
covered from a nervous headache which always 
upsets one, and I have kept you up too late, 

0-morrow you will laugh at such a notion, 
and agree with me that to a certain extent 
every man—it applies to women too—is 
easter of himself and of his destiny. I should 
despise myself if I thought for a moment that 
anyone would have power to inflaence my fate 
against my will.” 

‘* Bat you are so strong,” with eager ad- 
miration. 

“And you are going to be strong too— 
quite rebellious in fact,’’ laughing a little 
again at the old joke. 

Winifred reached up and kissed her 
clingingly. R 

‘*T think you could make me whatever you 
chose, I love you so much that I do not 
mean to even try to resist your influence, in 
apite of what you said.” 

“Then I must endeavour it shall only be 
for oe Good-night. Sleep well, my 

Smiling still, Judith passed through the 
door that divided their rooms, but before she 
had been a moment alone the smile was re- 
placed by an expression of yo gravity. 
She was herself seriously inclined to share the 
superstitious dread Winifred felt of their new 
acquaintance, and she, moreover, had some 
reason for her fears. 

The first words she had heard him s 
showed that he had met Mr. Sherston before, 
though both preferred to ignore that it was 
#0; and the slip he had e during dinner 
had not escaped her attention. 

To those who have never realised the fact 
by experience it is easy to forget that the 
‘seasons in Australia are the reverse from 
those in the southern hemisphere, but the 
mistake seemed an almost impossible one to 
@ man who had only just left the country. 

_She did not believe that anyone could come 
direct from a cold climate and deliberately 
—_ of it as being warm. The only con- 

usion to which she could come was that he 
had not been there at all, that he had lied to 
her; and this being so, what purpose had it 
served? The man must be playing some 
deep game. Could it be true what Winifred 
‘had declared that his coming boded them no 
good? Naturally sensible though she was, 
Judith’s mind was strongly biassed to the 
same decision, and it was only by an effort 
she put the subject from her thoughts, deter- 

u not to dwell on it again till she had 
gained more knowledge of the matter. 

She had taken off her copper-coloured gown 
and thrown it aside with a rather impatient 
gesture. Having donned it with an idea of 
impresting the people she was to meet it had 











so far certainly falfilled its object, and yet 
she felt an unreasonable displeasure both 
with it and with herself. 

The attraction had been exercised on two 
persons—each utterly unlike the other— 
neither of whom she could ever in sober 
earnest have desired to please. 

Her beauty was generally a pleasure to her, 
but to-night she would not look at her own 
reflection in the glass, being out of tune with 
herself, indignant and distressed. 

Presently, as though with intent to console, 
a memory stole icto her heart that tinged her 
thoughts with a strange softness and delight. 
As ina dream, she gazed again into eyes as 
blue as her own, but possessing more warmth, 
more fire; and she was soothed to sleep at 
last by the echo of a voice that spoke the 
merest generalities, and yet whose every tone 
was & Caress—a prayer. 


CHAPTER VI. 
FIRST SUSPICIONS. 


THe room was quite bright |when Judith 
opened her eyes next morning. She always 
slept with the French windows thrown wide 
open, so that there was nothing but the fine 
grass chick to prevent the sunshine from 
streaming in, and flooding all the floor. 

There was a slight breeze blowing, which 
made the golden pods of the peepul tree rustle 
musically, while from farther jaway the ,big 
well-wheel droned on dreamily. 

A scent of mignonette was swept in from 
a box on the verandah, and the twittering of 
small birds made a cheerful sound, banishing 
any feeling of depression there might have 
been on first awakening. 

It is curious how, as one gradually becomes 
alive to sight and sound, the mind goes grop- 
ing about after what materials it can discover 
for grief or pleasure,and how at last, as the 
events of the {previous day recall themselves, 
a tinge.the thoughts that slowly come to 

‘orm. 

Instinct is quicker than memory in most 
cases! Yon feel there is cause for anxiety or 
satisfaction long before you remember what 
has actually occurred. 

So it was with Judith. Her conversation 
with Winifred came back to her first; then 
her own reasons for believing the girl’s dread 
not to ba unfounded ; and these explained the 
gloomy forebodings that had troubled her 
vaguely for a while, but not for long. 

So happy was her natare, and so sensitive 
to all brightness, that these thoughts were 
soon dispelled. She could take pleasure in the 
sunshine, and in the exhilarating idea that 
this day would not be as other days; that 
before its close she would probably have seen 
and spoken to Captain St. Quentin again. 

Jadith had rather lost her head for the nonce. 
She was not given to the romantic fancyings 
which are common to most young girls, but 
the circumstances of their meeting had been 
outof the ordinary way, and she was alone 
now inastrange country, with only Winifred 
to care for. 

Had they met under the usual conditions in 
London scciety, when she was surrounded by 
friends and admirers, Captain St. Quentin 
might have made no impression ; as it was, she 
exaggerated the aid he rendered, and was 
inclined to succumb too readily to the charm 
of his handsome face. 

Moreover, these new feelings were without 
any deleterious effect. She felt as though she 
trod on air as she walked across to the dining- 
room, and a song that Mrs. Trevor had played 
the night before rang so persistently in her 
head that once or twice she found herself 
humming it aloud. 

Winifred did not always get up for break- 
fast, and the Commissioner had had his earlier 
and gone out, so that Mrs. Sherston and 
Jadith sat down slone. 

It occurred to the latter that this might be 
a good opportunity for eliciting more info-- 








mation as to Mr. Johnson's antecedents and 
present plans, 

‘* The gentleman who took me in to dinner 
last night is what they call a ‘ globe-trotter,’ 
is he not? "’ she began, carelessly. 

‘He is travelling about to see the country. 
He isa man of great wealth, and really very 
pleasant manners.” 

‘‘And has only been in India a short 
time?” 

‘*A month at most. He came here about 
ten days ago. My husband has taken rather a 
fancy to him, and has asked him on a long 
visit.’ 

‘« Where was he before he came to India? '’ 

‘* Somewhere on the Continent; in Paris, I 
believe,” was the careless reply. Then more 
eagerly, ‘‘ After all, our party was not so dull 
last night as we feared it might be. Mrs. Trevor 
is always bright and Ber | popular, 
though really quite plain! And then she 
sings. Not much voice, perhaps, but a great 
deal of taste.” 

Judith agreed vaguely; more as to the 
absence of voice than the possession of the 
redeeming quality. She had discovered what 
she wished to know, and was quite ready to 
discuss with Mrs. Sherston the subjects that 
most interested her—to wit, personalities, and 
the problem of social precedence, 

Half-an-hour was spent in dilating on the 
enormity of the conduct of a lady who hai 
arrived in the station a month ago, and had 
not yet called on the Commissioner's wife, 
though it was matter of history she had 
already visited one or two other less augast 
ladies. 

‘Perhaps she is shy ?” suggested Jadith. 
“That custom of the new-comer calling first 
must be a very trying one till you get used to 
it.” 
But this excuse was summarily rejected. 
The lady whose shortcomings were the subject 
under discussion had been to church, to the 
Club, had actually been seen at the last-men- 
tioned place talking and laughing with a smalt 
circle of acquaintances, so it was evident 
that she was hardened in sin, maybe even 
glorying in it. 

Judith was glad when the calls of house- 
keeping required Mrs. Sherston’s presence 
elsewhere, and she was free to speak or be 
silent as she chose. 

She thought she could never grow to care 
about these petty matters that, apparently, 
were 60 important here ; and did not wonder 
that Winifred had become so listless and 
averse to society. 

After luncheon they went for a drive. and 
Winifred put the usual careless = ong to her 
companion as to where they should go. 

Generally it was answered with equal in- 
difference; but to-day Judith remarked de- 
murely that it would be nice to go round the 
Park, and afterwards to the Club. 

— i turned round with a sudden sly 
smile. 

‘* Who is it ?” she asked, rallyingly. 

‘Colonel Lea-Creagh,” was the laughing 
response; but her fingers closed tightly over 
the handkerchief she felt neatly folded up in 
her pocket, 

They encountered very few people during 
their drive ; but as they came up to the Club 
jes g found a row of carriages standing there, 
and several ponies waiting for their owners. 

‘*I¢ is band night. There willbe dancing,” 
explained Winifred. 

e building was a handsome one; well- 
placed in spacious grounds, which, at the 
present moment, were rather overrun with 
children, and quite a crowd of their ingvitable 
attendants—nursemaids, ayahs, and rers, 
who had collected to hear the band play. 

It was just growing dusk, and these were 
gradually dispersing as the bandsmen 
shouldered their musio-stands, and prepared 
to go inside. 

There were several couples strolling up and 
down the broad verandah, and as Jadith went 
to the very end and looked ronnd the corner 
& young wau in flannels, who was speaking 
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earnestly to a girl carrying a tennis-bat, 
looked round jmpetionty, and dropped: 
han@he-had been holding, 

‘Tee @ great place-for flirting !”’ observed 
Winifred, laconieally, 

“Tether why you never come ?”’ 

“No. I don't suppose anyone would want 
to flirt with me, Come in, and’ I will show 
you'slPabeut ‘the place,” leading the way as 
she spoke. 

“ This ié-the library, where Mudierenda all 
the old boeks no one in England will read: 
That,” half drawing aside a curtain that hung 
over an open door, “is the ladies’ reading- 
room. Men’ may go in if they like, bat tisy 
are generally afraid, and, as excuse-for their 
timidity; have christened it ‘ The Chamber of 
Hertors1’” 

Jadith laughed lightly, and did not think 
the'name mi 

There were only two Men’in the reém. One; 
speaking’to & pretty married’ women in ¢pas- 


‘woman, and managed to conceal the fact—the 


cleverest feat of all. 
The ordinary man is generally: alarmed’ at 
‘the mere: » of deep intellect: in- a 


women; he is no longer at ease in her society, 
no longer light-of heart and: confident, since 
he knows her ‘of a quality that can: 
pierce the sof his own knowledge ; 
which, as @ rule, was sufficient to pass @ neces- 
eary examioetion—and no more. 
Tae happy knack of repartee’ must always: 
‘be a source of pride'toits possessor; but it is 
questionable whether it can compensate a 
woman for the:dread it arouses in the maniy 
breast; and, indeed; in others of their own : 
sex, who are leas brilliantly endo wed. © 

I am inclined to believe shad pomanned sar: 
casm should be'as jealously concealed as'dyna-. 
matic matter by a Sovialistic Freethinker ! 

This truth the Honourable Mra. Hare had 
grasped. She never permitted a sign of her 
mental capabilities to ooze ot, except in rare 


modic gasps, as though conscious that’a grewt?cases, where she knew. it would be. safe to do 


many eyes were’ upon him; whiéh, indsed, 
there were; another, an older man; and’ 
evidently a husband, waiting to detach hie 
wife from a group of matrous on’ the centre 
ottoman: 

Some ladies were making’ a pretenve - of 
reading, others did ‘so in‘ earnest; but all with 
one accord raised their eyes*at every fresh 
entranos, and no one spoke in anything but an 
undertone, 
silence over'all, 


In the‘hall and corridors’ the sexes mingled} 


more naturally, and there was a pleaeant hum 
of voices; now and again a ringing laugh; 
hem perhaps an accompaniement in a manlier 


“The first person. on whom Jadith’s 
rested was the bachelor Colonel of the —th' 
Lancers. 

He was'the only man ‘in a group of two or 
three women, all pretty, all betraying: ax 
endeavour to attract and keép his-attention. 

With an attempt to be impartial, he beamed 
on all alike, till the: little ex: 
could boast seeured merged in- one’ large: com- 
prehensive smile; and as he turned his head! 
in each different direction: by turn} so’ that its 
refulgenes might be shed’ on all' alike, he re 
sembled nothing so: mich ‘as the® 
light that is —s to save our ships at ees, 

Serenely ‘unconscious that’ he could ever’ be 
the  objeet« of ridicule, Colonel Lea-Oreagh 
talked on; or rather listened to the: women as" 
they’ talfed; now and then throwing: in‘a 
remark which, on account of its ‘brevity; was 
sometimes'mistaken for wit. 

‘He islike a Satyr among: the Fauns4’” 
said Judith, with anaccéntof'disgust: ‘ How 
can they have patience-with him ?”’ 

‘He is-very'rich and very generous. Voila 
tort,” ansewered° Winifred, displaying anon: 
suspected veia of © 

Judith balf tarned towards. her in' laughing 
surprise, when the sight of someone—someone 
she had empsoted'to see-there, and should con- 
sequently' have been prepared to meet—set her 
heart beating quickly, and made her forget 
everything else. 

It was Captain St. Quentin, walking’ with’ s 
lady she had. not seen before; bending’ bis 
handsome head with what: Jadith considered 
rather unnecessary empressement to'catoh what 
""ihededh ete netveey yuiaig, bat pestie 

C) was ‘not very 
not very beautiful, but she had’that seandinas 
ai? and unexplainable attraction: which men 
fiad more difficult to resist than-the mere soul. 
less charms’ of‘ extreme: youth or perfest 
features. 

She was: exquisitely dressed, and: in ‘this-a 
btriking contrast to little: Mrs; Trevor; who! 
stood near, *' gowned jast‘anyhow,” ass Judith 
expressed: it, with an 6x i of} naive 
horrer, while her appeatance'owed j asta litt 
from the aid of art. 

Thatwas her only folly; since; in® these: en- 
ligatened days; ib would: soarcely do to cadi’ it 
vit e. 


There was a solemn; hustied'}’ 


his face)’ 


80, and to the outer world presented a surface 
so amiable as to be- almost. uninteresting had 
it not been for the wonderfal fascination she 
feomed'to exert without the slightest effort. 
Many men had fallen unresisting victims to - 
her thrall; the general opinion being: that. 
Laurence St: Quentin's was ‘the last worse: 


‘and: them: ‘he cast a glance 
thougls leoking for someone'who had not yet’ 


oe adith noticed Wap ne and was 
Was: it his custom 


Thi is very stepid, after all. Let’ us 

io!” 

The slight stir caused’ by their going: out 
haeettvely: Hare turn; and’ survey Jodith ex- 
‘ha 
“Who is that tall—very tall—woman just- 
gone out? ’’ 

“ I¢is: Mise Holt, who is staying with the: 
‘Sherstons'!'" was the rk sacaeri mae diplo- 
matic absence of bee peo 

“Notvery> young, I suppose? ™ looking at 
wes him intently. 

‘Don't know, I’m sure: I am not an adept 
at guessing ladies’ ages; If it were'a‘pony Yd: 
>telt:you at-onee—within a year. 

Colonel’ Lee-Oreagh‘ed tarn tarned suddenly'‘at: 
‘the sound of Mis, Hare's voice; and’ with: 


had sttiven’ so-zesbously: to 
joined ‘her‘at-onewi- 

St. Quentix took~ the opportinity’ to~slip- 
away. 
gone, and’ thought to’ apr, rot ‘by taking 
a short cut; but already passed the 

where he had <Ieewy to ag “say and 
he did not not come up until they had nearty’ 
reached their carriage. 

For two or three. paces only he could’ walk 


- entertain: him). 


as with w erence she 
straight in front of her, Nees vanoe teantae 


ving g 
her face, though he addressed his remarks to- 
Winif 


‘‘ I6.is too bad—quite too bad, Miss,Shers- 
ton, that yon-shonld come only to disappear 


some day, and stay-longer! ” 

‘I searcely ever-come, Iwas: Miss: Holt 
wished to see the place,” answene Winifred; 
innbdeently. 

She wasin the carriage arranping her wraps; 
and Laurence Bt. Quentin —anadeptat ursianng 
opportunities— managed to-whisperan empha- 
a ‘thank you”’ in Judith's-eary as*e-helped 

er in, 





in-every cther:rerpect ske was a very clever 


‘| amoments they: 


~her-and 


basest ingratitude ee yet the ladies’ who 


He knew the way the two-girls: had* | 


by Foe estes ceeeeet Ee enee eae 
ell-simulatea indiff . 


so'soon as.seen, I hope you will come-again | 


+} does the 








‘Remember !” he said, earnestly, ‘‘ we all. 
hope'to-see you seon-again |” 

Then: the carriage. moved.on ; and, as they. 
drove. throngh the soft: darkness, Judit» 
allowed herself to sink into. a. deep. silence, 


. which at-laet aroused Winifred’s 


“ Jadith!”’ ae aleemaian ae “Ts 


is all!” alked to mefors tow moments that 
foolish:bluskes, 
‘*Q—Oh!" was -Winifred’s sole comment, 
but. se much of meaning -was-infased: into: the 
ejaculation: that once. again Judith’s heart: 
peemermprarees 


in 
under the:big portico, all-alight from:the glow 
of the hall-lamps; soshe:dared ask» no: ques: 
tions then. First Winifred; then ske, jumped: 
lightly down:and went towards the 
—_ mie so 
it was: s who» primaril 
threshold, and seeing: Mr. Johnson: 

on the hearthrug,. started! back: and» ot 
baeesetmeateds bat Jadith, who:-was behind, 
and had too much pride to seem to- shun the 
presence of any man; _laid:her hand: upon her- 
shoulder and: pushed:her forward. 

A little to her surprise she found he paidi 
scant a to her own stiffly: — 
greeting, but was. very particularyin 
inquiries as to: Winifred’s health; and- os 
devoted: in his manner d the: few 

remained( there. Jadith was: 
the firet to slipaway; and‘as:she went. to her 
room: to’ dress'for: dinner: Mr. Sherston met- 


stopped:short. 
‘ By-thexbye: Mies: Holt!” he began ner- 
vously, and rather avoiding her glance; she» 
thought; ‘‘I hear my wife made‘a 
this morning at breakfast that was calonlated: 
to mislead:you. Shesaid:Mr. Johneon ‘came 
from*the-Continent, from» Paris, did she not?’ 
It was a very foolish mistakes Hecamefrom: 
Australia; from Sydney; ass-I. believe he: told 
you last night. I am sorry if Mrs. Shersten's: 
words should have made'you doubt his. He 
has-been ia Australie for the-last year ” 
“ Afterall. it i’” said: 
Judith, 
“No; a Nepag —oon os =. 
in-every g icame from Sydney’ 
“Isee!” said Judith, rather lamely; and. 
fact, everything was- 





Was of:ne - i 


deliberate i 

that Mr. Sheraton should: go: out ofshis-way: 
to\baclsihim*up'in it. There: must: besome- 
urgent reason forthe deceit; and-evidently. 
both men were equally concerned in:theikeep-- 
ing. vof some secret. What could-the: eceret 


+ Cngehdine tie mnpenibeaa lovely: nights 
Sweep over the vast’ 
expunse of’ with power to° purify: them 
if‘only: fora few ‘short hours, before thenstives: 
havetime to -poicon it:agein witly the-evers: 
laeting hookah awd with ghee; or: the fliew 
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come upiia swarme to see-what miseobief they 
can-createl 

There. is‘ sontething: diabolical abou’ the. 
Inéianfly; in few*respeeta: does: he: resemble. 
his comparative harm ies in) Koglend, 
who are content to buzz up and down the 
window-panes, and eventually accept their 
fate from the hands of: somo destructive 
schoolboy. : 

To these others» eachinnocentdévices are 
nnknowan ; their-sole.and-moat fr ndieh. delight 
scems to be. in: the: spreading of. disexses, 
attacking, us-atievery point, more. especially 
the weakest poins—our faces—till life becomes: 
a burden,. and; we‘ understand, the- hotror. of 


the plagues of cold. Even when.thefate of. all. 


thing vovertakesthem, they nvavage to ineylant 
a parting sting,by;dying in: cur créam’ or. in 
our soup! 


That thererare.ctber ills in Indie, fax. more 


npleagant and serione, there can’ be no doubt, 
but of. these- Judith. knew’ little, and) never 


could know: much, seeing that the cruellest : 


blows are only dealt us through. those.most 
dear, and.shevhad no clese ties out there, 

It is the, separation . between. husbend .and 
wile, when one.is expesed.te the dangers of. a: 
malarious climate; or sickness, aye, the death: 
of « beloved chiidthat causes-us to sound. the. 
extremest depths. of ceffering, and. to realize, 
as we never realised before, that we are exiles. 
in a-straage land, sinking. under. burdens. we 
were never meant to bear. 


India bas its, bright:side—a very. bri zhi side - 
sometimes ; but-undernesth, its. .emooth: and. 


apparent. untroubled surface there must. 
always be under-currents of anguish: and 
regret that.lend-an unconscious pathos to the 
voices we hear; a. dreamy sadness: to the-eyes 
that meets, our: owa, now are: tearless; 
while the}, facesimay- be wreathed in :smiles,. 
and apparently, have never known a care. 

Judith, clese-rsighted as.she was, had.as 
yet not looked. béneath, and was-happy in 
believing. that. things were as. they seemed. 
She was:young, naturally lighthearted, and, if 
only her father’s prespeots had. been. brighter, 
could: have. been: content in. these altered 
circumstances of, ber-life; a-seeres. conscious: 
neces of new delight helping to eustaim her. 

It ‘was. the ficst, time that sthe:presence of a 
man, his:manner and the. words-he spoke, had 





ever beens: 20urce of interest to: her; andthe: 


charm. 

Try ‘asehe would, she could: not: banish the 
strange, sweet. feelings that. crept into. her: 
heart; in epite of her endeavours they: en: 
tangled. and made chaos of ail. her other 
thoughts. For it, wasnot:to be supposed that 
she would: allow herself thus to fail a: vietim 
to love at first-sight without; numerona efforts 
to. release hereelf:;, the. fact that: all: her 
struggles: wereranmvailing,, alarmed. while. is: 
faseinated: her, fon:it isialways.a, matter. of 
pleasure: to a-atrong.mind to meet with some 
person or even some eensation: stresger:than 
itself, It. is Meredith who.says and: says se 
truly, ‘‘ Woman ins ing for: supremacy 
prety ~e meets-is but seeking her 
master,’ ith was: beginning now to 
wish to find: heraw: he array 

Coming; back: from one of these-morning: 
walka, which had become rather dangerous.in 
the opportunity,;they afforded for. thought, she 
encountered: the Madrassi.. He: had: always: 
been civil: torher; and she-generally appealed 
to him when unable to come‘to-an understand. 
ing. with the-other servanta,. Now he met her 
With the sir ofcone: whosis. consciously. the - 
bearev of good newsi 

“The English mail had come, and. in. the. 
drawing-roomhe.had placed: two letters for 
Tee 

king him heartily:sheoran» indoors, 
the sound ofiher feet on..the:matted, corridor 
fiving fair warning, of hemooming; which, din. 
Jubnsan, . whe vsteod: neay;, tht, atratelpiase 
— held her isttene (exeuelaeaassbant Vary;, 
clogely,as it} ; May have-been: ice 
absorbed to Sete: 1: : 

Not till she was close. beside: him did he 


- very novelty, of the situation | lent.it an.adderi:. 





becomes: aware that. be.was. nos alone;. and 
then. he: gave.them,.into. her hand with a 
suave, nDembarrarset simile, 

‘ Theyiare. both for: you.. I am expecting 
f& most important Jetter, anc. wae in hopes it 
might be one of theee.’’ 

Jadith: took.theary withent.comment, and, 
seating herself, prepared te erjoy them. One 
was from her, father, the oticx from Lord 
Avorn. Withitheidea.of keeping. the basi to 
the: last;.she opened her covsiu's first and 
read it through. 


“My Dean Jupira,—lIf I began to tell you 
low’ we have missed you since yeu left; this 
letter’ would never bs finished, consequently, 
never despatcted, which would not suit my 
book at all,as I want amanswer to it very 
soch—a3°soon a3 possible, in fact. 

« Everythicg ie horrid without you, the 
duliésat season we have ever had, I think, the 
very plaineet women. Even my mother says 
the house itself has never’ seemed the same 
since you left She ia very anxious to have 
you back—so I need hardly say am I. The 
one who says least is your_fsther, and that 
he misses you most dreadfilly you cannot 
Goubdt, 1 goto ses him two or three times a 
week, and sit on’ the corner of his desk and 
prevent his writing, I am_aftaid, though he 
never complains, and, no oné else has offered 
to turn me out yet. I belive these visits do 
greater good to me than to bim, for to talk 
about you is my only pleasure now; while 
his love for you is a comfortable astured 
feeling; and being certain of your affection in 
return, perhaps needs no.such outlet. 

“Judith, are you not sorry now that you 
were £0 wilftl, and wonld not be taken care 
of? Is it so pleasant ont thére among 
strangers that you have no regret for thote | 
you left. behind? Of course they are kind to: 
you; who could help it? bat they will never 
love. you as we love you, Judith! I blame 
myself for letting, you go. J should have 
been bolder, more masterful, in my wooing; ; 
but having been your slave so long it was 
difficult.to change at once! If, regardless of 
those fools’who stood and stared at us, I had 
held your hands closer in mine, and kissed 
your sweet lips as a lover, not a cousin, defy- 
ing you to leave me, I wonder if you would 
have stayed ? 

‘‘L wonder if. I shatl win you yet?’ I 
wonder if I-shall lose you’ altogether? I 
wonder, eo much abont you that I grow be- 
wildered, and ‘long to see and’ speak to yon 
again, to make if all clear—even though this 
should mean my own.discomfiture. There is 
nothing ‘so hard to bear as suspense! If you 
meet anyone you care fox more than ever you 
can care for me write and tell me 80 at onca, 
and put me ont of my,pain! Yet, if I had 
no hope, I should not care to live! 

‘*T am working hard now, for the benefit 
of my constituents, and itis on the cards that | 
I shali'make a speech in-the House coon. Of} 
course it will! be reperted in full length for! 
your especial benefit! I think of interestiog | 
myself about India! If so, I shall need to} 
visit. the country—and you! Would you ba 
be. glad tosea. me? Write to me at length, 
and. often, if only forthe good of the speech ; 
and betieve.ms, dear, always your devoted 
lover, ** Avon.” 


One-blush:.chased another. across Judith’s 
face-as she read her love-letter. She realised 
at once the, change: his love: had wrought. in. 
him; she: had: seen it. in his face that day 
they parted, 

For a.momentthenew fancy was forgotten 
or deliberately put out of sight, and she won. 
dered, as he had; wondered, if things might 
not have endéddifferentiy had. they remained 
together lenger;. or/beon left alene that day, 

That she might have been very’ happy 
under suehtironmete ncek she could weli be- 
liews} awingogond: reason to-kno v7 all his-geoed 
quadities—-his:-.generoys ;natnte;. his» sweet} 
temper, his constatdy and strength, of 
purpose: 

Ox ly one magnetic touch,. one: spark.of fire | 





























divine, had been neededi.to turn her: warm 
liking into love—and that had: never come ! 

‘* Poor, Dick! poor dear Dick{’’ she whis. 
peeed softly: to. herself, forgetting: she was uct 
alone. 

Then raising her eyes suddenly che. met 
Jobneon’s gaze fall upon her, and. colot:rac 
again, this time with anger at. his: want of 
delicacy, 

Returning his gaze with indignation and 
defiance, it struck her that bsneath his anda. 
cious expression of admiration: there: wan. 
something less easy to understand For: 
moment she thought it must be fear —yot four 
of what? And evenas. she:asked herself t'xo 
question bis eyes seemed to menace, and gue: 
turned faint, as though a cold: hand: had 
grasped her heart. 

The idea of bawing, roused: a man’s wrat',;, 
much less. bis inveterate enmity, mustaiwayn: 
make the most high-spirited womanscowa iil: 
Men have ail the prestige of superior etreng iu 
in their favour ; and if they’ only knew the 
influence: they. possessed by that merely 
physical. power which they woald natora iy 
not deign to use, the most. unserupalous: need 
scarcely ever be: worsted in avy contest. 

Jadish rose from her seat, her lettersciasyx d 
tightly in her band, and. went towardevilic 
door, taking a circuitous route, co that she: 
had not. absolutely to turn her back. on the 
object of ber dread till she reached it. 

It waa a. ridiculous: fancy on her: part, birt 
she felt as though he were some venomoua 
animal. about to spring, and that shaonly b eps 
him at bay by the glance she bad fixed: iinmiy 
on his face, and which he seemed) to shiri. 

The next moment she: had pulled the coor 
behind her, and was renning quiokly iu the 


| direstion of her room. There she ceuid rend 


her letters in peace. ondisturbed by. that.man's 
impertinent surveil/ance or by the terror he 
had momentarily inspired. 

She tried to laugh it off or explain it by 


| 80me simple means; bat that she was 10t dm 


aginative nor easily frightened she: kirew; yot 
her heart.was beating like a sledgehaminee, 
and her breath: came in.quick: gasps, 

It was: some ntinutes before she recovercl 
sufficiently to read‘ her other letter. 

Her father wrote oheerfally, yet with deepest 
affection. ‘ Never had he knownshow dear his 
child’ was to him: until he missed her. [4 
seemed as if all the-sunshine hat gonc ort of 
bis life-at ones, but this-might:be for the beet 
in the end, as it had given him-an inesntive to: 
work, and he would never reat-until he wasn, 
& position to have her back again.” 

**Nor'am I the only sufferer,’ he wrote. 
“Your cousin is quite disconsolate, »nd has 
taken to. parliamentary work to baaish your 
image from his-mind. In this I don’t thiek 
he will succeed. Youare not agirlto be easily 
forgotten, Judith, nor is he the: man: +0 esi 
forget. Ohild, why could you: not have car 
for him? The day that saw you bis wife 
wonld be the huppiest in my life! Werestch 
a thing to happen, 1 should searcely tegret pay | 
fallen fortases. I could even forgive that: 
villain Collett!” 

Lower down he wrote,— 

‘*Oollett hus been traced. to India, and is 
supposed to have landed.in Bombay a:meath 
aga. India: is a large country, I. kuow, and 
the.chances.are a thousand to one agsixet your 
even. being within a hundred mites of one: 
another. And yet; when I first. beard the 
news, the thought crossed my mind thas your: 
being there might not be all chance; it maybe: 
destined. that you should clear: your futher’s: 
name, and restore to him what he-valaes more 
than. prosperity—his honour, This is tho 
merest chimera; of course. Even if they were: 
not.on & false scent.altogether, which is quite 
possibie, the man. may, have~crossed: over to 
Anvptralia; and there would soon: bo. lost. to 
sight, I expect:nothing—hope notting; oniy 
to have you back: with: me-soon. It is dreary 
worktwithens you., Write and tell ne if you 
are, happy. if-notycomehomeatonce- We will 
weloome you with open. arms.—Ever your 
affectionate father, “ Srgry yn Hort.” 
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The letter filled Jadith's mind with new 
thoughts. She forgot her anger against Mr. 
Johnson, her sympathy for Dick, and all that 
her father had written sank into insignificance 
in comparison with that one line,— 

“It may be destined that you should clear 
your father’s name! "’ 

Oh! if it only might be so! As strange 
things happened in fiction, and truth was sup- 
posed to be stranger sti!l. 


When she moved restlessly about the room, 


it seemed as if she trod on air, as if in such a 
cause she would be gifted with supernatural 
powers, and meet with unprecedented success. 

No fear of the consequences deterred her. 
She would have walked through fire and water 
with that end in view! 

The sound of the breakfast bell brought 
her back to earth with a sensation of despair, 
the difficulties of the task she wished to under- 
take being borne upon her all at once. How 
would it be posaible, amidst the routine of 
their daily life, to find ont the criminal and 
bring his crime home to him, fettered as she 
was by conventionalities and the duties of her 
position? Oaght she to give this up so that 
she might be free to go where she chose? 

The question was a difficult one to answer. 
Yet common-sense told her that with such 
lack of experience and also so little money at 
her disposal she could hope to do very little 
good. Jor the present, at least, she must 
wait—wait and see, for without some clue it 
would be absurd to move in the matter. She 
must keep her eyes open and her ears alert, 
also she must read the newspapers diligently 
on the chance of gaining any information. 

Having decided so much she took off her 


letters under a letter-weight on her writing- 
table she went to breakfast. 

She was trembling still with excitement, 
and could scarcely constrain herself to eat 
and drink and talk as if nothing had happened. 
The careless conversation that went on jarred 
upon her, and she would not even pretend to 
be amused at Mr. Johnson'sjokes. He was in 
great good-humour. The letter he had been 
looking for had turned up after all, he told 
Judith, and it had brought him the best of 
news. He hoped she had bad the same. 

“Oh! yes; thank you!’ was the reply, so 
coldly given that he did not address her 
again, but directed his attentions to Winifred, 
who did not seem inclined to encourage them 
in spite of her mother’s frowns. Mr. Sherston 
was the only one who seconded the efforts of 
his guest to be gay, and his spasmodic 
attempts to be facetious might have had a 


less yoy cheerful than Mr. Johnson. 
Even when he left the room he was heard 
whistling down the corridor, and afterwards 


“humming an operatic air in his room. 


His good spirits did not prove contagious. 
Jadith grew more distrait every moment, and 
was longing to bs alone; while Winifred was 
in‘one of her most sober moods. Mrs. 
Sherston, who was organising another dinner- 
party, did not succeed in engaging their atten- 
tion on the most important details, and after 
receiving two or three random answers dis- 
missed them both in disgust. 

Winifréd, who was easily cowed, roused 
herself when she found her mother was really 
angry, and went into the subject at once 
with apparent zeal; bat Jadith only too 
gladly availed herself of the permission to go. 


She was longicg to read the letters through | 


: her flight that morning, an episode of which 
hat and smoothed her hair; then placing her | 








' nothing; only that the Sahib is ve reat. 
contrary effect than that intended on anyone ' Ci aay ry great, 


she left. The door had been shut when she 
came in, but the windows were open and a 
fresh breeze wascoming in. Was it possible 
the letters could have been blown away ? She 
placed another piece of paper underneath the 
weight and watched in breathless suspense 
to see, having tarned the handles of the door, 
and drawn if back to make a thorough 
draught. The wind swept through strongly, 
but only the edges of the paper flattered in a 
slight degree. It was evident her letters had 
not been lost so. 

Calling the ayah in from the adjoining 
room, she asked her if she knew anything 
about it, but received no satisfactory reply. 
She had not been there herself, nor had she 
heard anyone else go in. 

Growing more and more uneasy, she stepped 
on to the verandah and strained her eyes in 
every direction, but with no result; she even 
felt in her pocket and searched several boxes 
for fear her memory should have played her 
false. Then she went back to the drawing: 
room, and found Winifred and Mr. Johnson 
there alone. . 

“ What is it, Jadith?” asked Winifred a 
once, seeing the distress in her friend's face. 

‘‘T have lost some letters! ’'’ looking despe- 
rately all about the place where she had been 
seated before breakfast. 

‘* Were they important, dear?” 

Mr. Johnson interposed, airily. 

‘To a young lady every letter is important 
and—sacred. I am sure Miss Holt would 
treasuré hers as fiercely as a tigress guards 
her young!’ he said, smiling slightly. 

Jadith crimsoned, believing he referred to 


she was already ashamed, and which seemed 
a very foolish fancy in presence of this real 
disaster. 

Mr. Johnson, however, evidently bore no 
malice, and was most good-natured in his help, ' 
searching the dining-room as well, and calling 
in all the servants to find out if they knew 
anything about the matter. 

The Madrassi was the last to bs interviewed. 
Judith thought there was something of mean- 
ing in his dark, intelligent face. 

“I lost it out of my own room,” she said 
to him herself, knowing that he could under- 
stand English. 

He shook his head gravely. 

‘* India is not England, Miss Sahib. Ié is 
better to use the key and the lock!” 

‘*What do you mean?” asked Johnson, 
sharply, ‘‘ Have you any suspicions?”’ 

* Protector of the poor, I know nothing— 


and the Madrassi a very poor man,” folding 
bis hands quickly, in deprecation of his dis- 
pleasare. 





“‘The Miss Sahib will give five rupees re- | 
ward if the letters are found. That will do; 
you may go.” 

‘* Was I right in offering the reward?” he 
asked Judith, when they were alone. I 

‘‘Oh, yes; of course. I would give a great 
deal more than that to have them back!” 
listlessly. 

Somehow the sight of the natives they had | 
been questioning had depressed her. Their, 
black faces so readily lent themselves to the 





| idea of cunning; and little as she knew of the ; 
| lauguage, she could understand that all their 
' answers had been evasive, and not exactly to 


again, and see if anything appeared clearer | 


at second sight; but when she went to the 
writing-table her eyes grew vig with horrified 
surprise, The glass weight was still in the 
same placs, but the letters she had placed so 
sc qarefally underneath were gone! 

For a few seconds she stood as though 
turned to stone, her cheeks quite white, her 
hands clenched in impotent distress; then 
slowly looking round she tried to accouat for 
the mystery by some natural cause. The 
1» 4d not been tonched as yet; so far as 
&:.. KuewW Lo one could have beew ia it ginve 


, the point; while their eyes had never seemed 


to meet those of Mr. Johnson fairly. 

He seemed seriously distressed at seeing 
her dejection. 

“TI cannot tell you how sorry I am!” he’ 
said, kindly. f 

“ You are very good," sighing. 

“I would like to bs very good to you. I 
would do anything to please you in my 
power ! *’ 

Something in his tone arrested her notice. 
It was fall of interest and passionate inten- 
tion, that, being meant to impress her, did 50, 
but not exactly as he wished. | 

All her vague dread of him was revived at 
once, aud had she looked intotbis face she 


— 4 


would have seen more cause for her instinctive 
fears. As it was, she never raised her eyes; 
but murmuring some excuse, in which Wini- 
fred's name was introduced, fled from his 
presence—for the second time that day! 





CHAPTER VIII. 
WITH A FRIEND'S REGARDS, 


Tove Mr. Johnson’s residence under the 
same roof with her had threatened to prove 
so disturbing an element at firet, when two or 
three days had gone by Judith found that his 
— there made practically very little 

ifference to herself. 

Neither by word nor deed did he offend her 
again, almost avoiding her ; or, what 
came to the same, thing, he sought that of 
Winifred instead, and himself out most 
diligently to please her. 

Winifred's behaviour was very puzzling. 
At first she had been outspoken in her dislike 
of the man; and once or twice had come to 
Judith, her pale face bright with unaccus- 
tomed colour, declaring angrily she would not 
submit to his impertinece; but by-and-by 
she grew more reticent on the subject—more 
patient under his attentions, though now and 
again her meek eyes were raised in a sudden 
rebellious flash. 

One day Jadith met her coming out from 
her father’s writing-room with reddened eye- 
lids, and a scared vacant look she could not 
but notice, though she passed by her quickly, 
and did not even seem aware that she had 
done s0. 

After that there were no more confiden:es 
between the two girls—no mee Fae rehensive 
chats over the fire as they un at night; 
indeed, Jadith generally found the door be- 
tween the rooms closed, and sometimes locked, 
as though to guard against intrusion. 

That there had been no Offence given nor 
taken Jadith knew, Winifred’s manner being 
as sweet and loving asever. It was only that 
there was something on her mind, of which 
she could not speak, and so had chosen abso- 
lute silence as the safest course. 

In which she was very right, for the tongue 
is usually so pliant and well-oiled a member 
that half-confidences are very dangerous, and 
almost impossible to count upon, the speech 
of women especially being under the dominion 
of the heart, and not the head. 

For some time her friend's evident distress 
of mind had troubled Judith too; then some- 
thing happened which banished all unpleasant 
thoughts from her mind, even the losa of her 
two letters which had vexed her so. 

Going in the sitting-room, about five o'clook 
one eed she vonaee a Oe a 
party in the person of Captain St. Quentin. 
He put down his teacup hurriedly, and rose 


|to shake hands with her, thinking how very 


becoming was her sudden start and surprised 
flush at sight of him. 

It was more than a week since they had 
met at the Club, and she had not seen him 
even in the distance since. E 

Presently he managed to edge his chair 
closer to hers, and speak to her unheard by 
anyone else amidst the clatter of cups and 
saucers. 

‘*‘T have been to the Club every ¢ on the 
chance of seeing you again!” he .in the 
pleasant, languid tones that seemed so unsus- 
Ppicious of possible offence. 


Jadith, in her pride, half-rebelling against 
this sudden proclaiming of as her 


admirer, coald yet find nothing on which to 
hang an objection. 

He was looking very handsome, very self- 
confident, and he liked her—that wasall. How 


' could she rebuke him ? 


“TI daresay you were very well amused 
without us?’ she answered, lightly. mine 


“ I can’t think you believe an 
sort!" reprowchfally. 
“Why not? Who was the pretty woman 
you were walking with that day?” 
(To oe cont.t ed.) 
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PARTED IN ANGER. 
- 


Crose by a window a maiden kneels, 
And her tears fall down like rain, 
And the thud and beat of going feet 
Strike to her heart in pain. ‘ 
“ Parted in anger,” she weeping cries, 
Wringing her hands in woe. 
“ Why did I suffer,my heart to harden ? 
Why did I utter no word of pardon ? 
Why did I let him go?” 
Oh ! but the morning will bring him to me, 
And sweet, £o sweet, shall our meetirg be.” 


Over the water a light bark rides, 
A strong hand plies the oar ; 
Swift like a sea-bird the frail boat glides 
Far from the peaceful shore. 
And the heart of the boatman writhes with 


pain, s 
With gloom, and grief, and despair ; 
Wild, rash thoughts rush through his brain, 
And the waters seem so fair— 
Fair and quiet, and cool and deep, 
Where a tortured mortal could lie and sleep. 


Ah! maid at the window, rest to-night, 
And dream of the morn as you may ; 
Dream of the hiss that your lips shall miss 
For many a long, long day— 
Of coming feet, whose tuneful beat 
You never shall hear again. 
Dream through the night, for the morning 


ight 
Shall wake you with bitter pain. 


Ah! never again shall your dreams be free 
From the groans of the dying, the roar of the 


Bea 5 
And pale, wet faces, washed ashore, 
Shall haunt your slumbers forever more, 
Parted in anger! the wofal refrain, 
Day-time and night-time, shall ring thro’ 
your brain. w 
Cc. W. 








DULCE’S INHERITANCE. 


—OC— 
CHAPTER VI. 


Tr was in London, in the heart of the great 
metropolis ; but a very different London from 
the fashionable regions where ladies sought 
their pleasure, and did their shopping. 

This London was due east, in that great line 
of human indastry which stretches beyond 
the Bank, and is as unknown to most Wesat- 
enders as some foreign country. 

Not that the mere fact of living east of the 
city is a claim for pity. There are houses at 
Hackney and Stoke Newington, villas at 
Clapton and Hornsey, which far ontshine 
many fashionable residences in their substan- 
tial comfort, their picturesque old-world gar- 
dens, and their air of quiet prosperity. But 
it was not with these we have to do. 

The street of narrow, smoke-grimed honses 
which ran out of the Whitechapel-road and 
led nowhere in particular had nothing com- 
fortable about them. ,They were ugly—hope- 
lessly, undisputably ugly ; but they had not 
even the interior advantages which are often 
found in houses where the builder bas sensibly 
sacrificed show to comfort. 

Blackman’s-row consisted of about a hun- 
dred eight-roomed residences ; packed together 
80 tightly that it was difficult to count them. 
Origin ly of brick, time, smoke, and dirt 
had given them a colour peculiarly their own. 

The street was so narrow that had the in- 
habitants of the opposite houses been friendly 
disposed it would have been almost possible 
for them to shake hands out of their windows. 
Bat no one thought of sach a thing in Black- 
man’s-row; it was far too busy a place for 
people to have time for such frivolity. 

There was a flaming public-honze at the 
corner—you mostly do find them at the 





corner of such localities as Blackman’s- 
row—but that was not answerable for the 
poverty of the inhabitants of the hundred 
grimy houses. They were, for the mos$ part, 
painfully respectable, and still more painfally 
poor: shirt-makers, match-box hands, button- 
hole makers, and the like, who worked sixteen 
hours @ day, and yet could hardly keep body 
and soul together. 

The feminine gender predominated largely ; 
of course there were solitary men and families 
too in Blackman’s-row, but it was essentially 
the haunt of work-girls, whe often clubbed to- 
gether, two or three of them, to pay the rent 
of one of those dingy-locking rooms. 

In one of the houses in the very same 
February that Noel Bertram was at Stone- 
leigh, paying his addresses (as Mrs. Leslie 
would have phrased it), to Dulce Stone, there 
was a consultation going on in the second- 
floor back between two girls a trifle better off 
than their neighbours, who took in dress- 
making, and really got on well enough to have 
meat twice a week, and an occasional Sunday 
outing. 

They were tidy, respectable girls, whose 
father had been an upper-class mecharic, and 
they kept themselves rather aloof from their 
neighbours in Blackman’s-row. Not that 
they were proud, or as the locality phrased it 
“ stack-up,” but that they were quiet and re- 
served by nature. 

Their unsociableness was not noticed, for 
the simple reason that people in that region 
were mostly a great deal too busy to trouble 
their heads about their neighbours. 

‘‘ There !’’ and Jane Docket gave a kind of 
triumphant stroke to the folda of the dress 
she had just completed, ‘‘ that’s done! I sup- 
pose I had better go and get in the things for 
to-morrow. Kate, have youthought any more 
of that?” 

Kate was the elder of the two; she broke 
off her thread with a start, and said, not irri- 
tably, but fiercely,— 

‘*We've lived here a year, Jenny, and 
always kept ourselves to ourselves; the 
place ’s answered well so far, and I don’t see 
why we should change!” 


and when I've cleared up and pat the suprer 
ready, I’ll go in and see to her myself.” 

Jenny was quite contented. She knew that 
her sister's bark was worse than her bite, and 
that if she “‘ took to” the poor young stranger 
in the back attic, she would probably end hy 
doing more for her than Jane had ever 
asked, The girl went off with her. market 
basket quite contentedly; and Kate, haying 
cleared up the needlework, put ont the bread 
and cheese, stirred the fire, and made the 
room what che called respectable, took her 
candle and trudged upstairs. 

As she had told Jenny, she had never seen 
the person she was atout to visit. Three 
or four months befcre the back attic had been 
taken by a girl who gave the nama of Brown, 
but. whom the landlady and tho children 
always designated as the “‘lady.’’ She gave 
herself no airs, spoke to no one, asked no 
kindness or compazsion, buf yet everyoné in 
the house who thought abont it decided that 
she had a ‘‘story,” and that something 
beside poverty had taken her to Blackman’s- 
row. 

She never spoke to anyono. As Jenny 
declared, she worked hard at shirtmaking, 
and she paid her rent like clockwork; but 
Mrs. Dale, who was quick-sighted, often 
suspected their regularity was purchased at 
the cost of absolute privaiion. Now, no one 
had seen the “lady” for two days, It was 
surmised she wasill. Mrs. Dale herzelf had 
@ sprained foot, which made it impossible for 
her to climb the attic stairs. No one else 
seemed to think it their busiuess till Jenny 
Docket appealed to ber sister. ; 

Candle in hand Kate trudged up to the top 
of the house. There were two attics ; ono was 
let to a pedlar, who, being mostly on the 
tramp, used it chiefly as a store-room for his 
stock; the other, much smaller, and so dingy 
and ill-ventilated that Mrs, Dale never asked 
more than two shillings a week for it, was 
occupied by the “lady.” 

Kate Docket gave a rap at the door, then, 
getting no answer, she turned the handle and 
walked in. There was not an atom of fire in 
the grate, there was not even the trace of such 





The younger girl—she was bnt eighteen, 
for there were five years between the two— 
looked at her sister appealingly. 

‘‘There never was anyone here before like 
her! I tell you,-Kate, she got a face like a 
picture!” 

‘‘That’s no- merit to her!” said Kate 
Docket, sharply. ‘ There’s plenty of honest 
work for them as’ll take it!” 

‘* She does work!” persisted Jenny. ‘‘ Many’s 
the time I've seen her coming ia with a big 
bundle of shirts, and Mrs. Dale told me she 
paid her rent like clockwork, though often 
there was not a spark of fire in the grate! 
You know, Kate, she’s not been ontside her 
door for two days, and it’s nigh frozen she 
must be!” 

‘* I've never seen her!” said Kate, tartly. 
‘*T don’t hold with taking up with strangers!" 

‘* But just this one!’ pleaded Jane, 

‘‘ Well, what do you want to do?” 

Jane felt she was gaining ground. 

“Only jast to look in and see if anything 
ails her. And maybe, if she’s pretty well, 
you’ll let her come and have a good warm at 
our fire before she went to bed.” 

She looked complacently at ‘our fire,” 
which was on quite a liberal scale for Black- 
mean’s-row. In fact, the room itself was quite 
luxurions compared to many in the same 
house: a bit of carpet on the floor, a real 
table (most people were content with boxes), 
and three chairs, besides a prees for the dress- 
making materials, while the sisters, in reck- 
less extravagance (so thought the neighbours) 
rented a big cupboard large enough to hold 
their bed and toilet implements, while for six- 
pence a weck they enjoyed the partial use of 
the landlady’s own kitchen. 

“Well,” caid Kate, nncompromisingly, ‘I 
tell you what, Jenny, you're but young, and 
I don’t care for your mixing yourself up with 
strangers. Make haste and do the marketing, 





a thing having been enjoyed in the past. 
The room was ecrupulously clean, but the 
sole furniture consisted of a mattress, a wash- 
‘stand, two boxes, and a broken chair. One 
| box served as a table, and was covered with 
the rough shirts in coursecf making. On the 
other sata girl whose slight form was bent 
forward till her head rested on tha table. 

Kate Docket had made light of her younger 

sister’s admiration, when she extolled the 
beauty of the stranger lodger; but as she 
' looked at the fair face, so still and deathlike 
lin its calm, and noticed the bright auburn 
hair, the little white hands, she knew thas 
the poor waif she had come to visit must 
indeed in happier days bave been fair to see. 

There was not a vestige of food to be seen, 
and Kate’s first idea was that the girl had 
indeed died of sheer starvation ; bui the dress- 
maker was not a person to sbirk trouble when 
her sympathy was once enlisted. Rannizg 
downstairs she promptly returned with a 
small bottle of spirits kept for emergencies, 
and with a battered teaspoon she forced a few 
drops between the clenched teeth with such 
success that soon two wistful brown eyes 
opened, and a gentle voice asked faintly, — 

“ What is the matter?” 

‘You fainted,’ explained Kate, promptly, 
“and no wonder. This rocm is like an ice- 
berg. Iam Kate Dochet; me and my sister 
live downstairs, and do i gavers  S If 
only you can manage to walk, you'd better 
come right down with me; there's a good fire, 
and the warmth and a bit of supper will do 
you more good than all the medicine in the 
world!” ~~ 

The poor girl looked anxiously at the shirt. 

‘“‘T have wasted 30 much time,” she said 
sadly, ‘I hoped to get them done to-night.” 

“You don’é cet another stitch!'’ said 
Kate, feelingly, ‘‘ not if I have to lock them 
up by force! It’s hard on nine o'clock, and 
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all the warehouses are closed. You just rest 
to-night and to-morrow, and ..by ;Manday 
you'll feel another creature! Now come 
along with me!" 

The brown eyes followed her wistfully. 

‘*It is too good of you to take so much 
trouble for a stranger,” said the “lady” 
gratefully, ‘“‘and ob; you;can’t think how 
nice it is to hear a human veice up.here!” 

Kate wiped her eyes suspiciously, though if 
ber sister bad been there she would have taken 
care to explain the cold made them ‘ water.” 
Then tucking the poor shirtmaker’s band 
under her arm, as thongh she had been a 
bundle, Mra. Docket partly led, partly carried, 
her downstaira, and installed her in the most 
comfortable chair near the fire. 

She admitted, now the warmth had brought 
a faint.colour back to the cheeks and the.eyes 
had lost their dazed look, that the girl was 
really very, very pretty, and her graceful 
fignre, ker little hands and feet, were like no- 
body else could boast in Blackman’s-row. 

Miss Dacket decided swiftly it must have 
been tomething remarkable that brought that 
auburn bead to lodge in an attic. 

‘< Here's my sister,” she said, as she canght 
the sound of the well. known steps. 





T’ve brovght Miss Brown to have a bit of | 


supper with us.” 

“ Mre, Brown," corrected the visitor. “ But 
won't you please say Ivy?” 

“Ivy!” repeated Kate, ponderingly. ‘I 


neyer heard the name before, bnt I:kind of | 


like it. And so you're married. Where's your , 


husband ?” 
A strange, pained’look same. into the girl's 


“T don't know,” 

“IT daresay be was a bad ict! ’’ said: Kaie, 
with well-meant consolation. ‘Men mostly 
are. It's beat to steer clear of ‘em,as I have. 
Lalway tell Jenny she’d better follow my ex- 
ample and keep single.” 

But Ivy did not agree to.this decision. 

“‘T married very young,’ she said, wistfally, 
*“‘and we were poor; but for a little while 
we. were perfectly happy—and then he went 
AWAY 1 ”» 


‘** Deserted you!" said Kate: with.a vicions | 


sniff meant for the erring Mr. Brown. “ Just 
like ’em, Men area bad lot!” 

“No” protested the wife, ‘‘he didn’t .do 
that. We had a friend abroad and my husband 
thonght he would help us. There was enough 
money to take him, but.not me too. He pro- 
mised. to send me some by the next mail. 


‘only twenty-two, Miss Decket,: bat 


“ It's four yeargmowand Jive loss re Em 

think 
LI'm.tired of life; itdeesn’t seam to me there’s 
much.worth living;for t"’ 

“But you ought. to.get semething better 
than shirtmaking!'",eaid Kate, ebrewdly. 
‘*Oan’t you do. faney werk, embroidery and 
that?”’ 

Ivy shook her head. 

“I know. it. sounds ‘very. silly, bat I never 


earned. My.brother.was.so.fond of me he 


said while-he could work. he would not have 
me troubled. There were.jnst us two. I.used 
to play at housekeeping and mend-his clothes. 
I suppose it was a:very ueeless life, but,I was 
so. happy !” 

“+ And where's.your brether now ?”’ 

“ He kad to go-agay when I was sixteen,’’ 
said Ivy, simply, ‘‘ andihe sent me to .sehoo!. 
I was miserable there. You,see I hadded 
such a free, hoppy life  felt,like:a:prisaner in 
the stiff, strics. echool. ,.My. brother had pro- 
mised if I would. be, patient.for two. years he 
would come back.and make.a -dheme for me. 
It was very wrong, but my husband found me 
ont; we met often, and at..lasthe perenmaded 


| me to run away. We ‘were, together juat a! 
“Jenny, | i 


ear afterour marriege. We-had never heard 

rom my brother.a.single dine, it h we-had 
both written over and over sgain. At.laciimy 
husband said he’d go-to find him ; he keew he 
was doing well, and he theught maybe.he 
would help us.” 

* Bat didn't you write to -him when. your 
husband was lest?” demanded Kate. 

‘‘T wrote, bat I never had-any. answer. I 
never could hear of him. About two months 
ago Lsaw his mame on a-playbill. Itecomed 
so strange—he bad never cared for theatres. 
I could not-believe;he. was.an actor. I-went 
down to the theatre.a, dezen.times, ‘but I.conld 
never gettoseehim. I wrote again andagain. 
but no.answer.came. .At last:one.merning I 
sew the manager's wife ;;she was getting out 
of a cab, and she etopped..to; hear .what I 
wanted. She was eo.kind. (She-said her 
husband had spoken to him (my. brother) over 
and over again. about my.calling-so often, but 
he had always said: it was. @. mistake, aud he 
knew no one called Ivy Brown. She gave me 
his private address, aod tald me.he.was.a hard 


i man, and may. bel .was. better off:without him. 
| I went to the lodgings, but he-had goneaway— 


Then I heard the ship had gone down, with all ; 


on board, 


I made inguiries,.and I was. told ; 


some might have been saved by passing vessels | 


and taken to distant ports. I bad, bester wait. 
That is four years ago, Miss Docket, and I 
have been waiting ever since !” 

They noticed then the plain gold ring upon 
her little hand. They were both of them wide- 
awake young women, not much given to trust 
anyone withont proofs, but both of them. be- 
lieved Ivy's story as though she had had a 
hundred witnesses to endorse it. Both of them 
felt she had told the simple truth. 

‘And so you're all alone in the world?” 
said Kate, when she had helped her gneet 
liberally to bread and cheese. ‘‘ Whatever 
made you take to shirtmaking?” 

“Th was almost the only thing I conld get 
todoat home. I tried teaching first, but it 
was badly paid, and I could not bear to leave 
my. ohiid alone.” 

“Your child!” exclaimed Kate. “ Why, 
you lock # child youreelf!”’ 

“Tam twenty two. I married at.seventeen. 
she bad been epared. She died from want. of 
comforie, and since.that I haven't cared. what 
hsppsned |” 

“That's wrong,” said Kate, reprovingly, 
though her eyes “ watered ’’ (from the fire she 
said) allthe same. ‘ That's very wrong; you 
ought to try and keep up your spirits, Who 
_ but that Mr. Brown may come homes 
yet?” 

Ivy shook her head sadly. 





. to have the handling: of .your brother! 


left that morning. Of »couree, I.nnderataod, 
he had left to avoid me. I knew then, he 
thought I had disgraced. him ; he was siways a 
proud man, and, of. eource, he would..not. like 
people to know he -had.a,sister:as poor.ae I 
am.’ 

“ He must be a brute! " ssid.Kate. 

“He used to be,so fond of.me,” said. Ivy, 
simply; ‘bat he never Jiked my husband ; 


and I soppose: he could not forgive me for: 


rnnving away with him ; bui.we were.married 
in church, just.as though we,had been rich, 
and we were very happy jast that one year! ” 

* Well,” suid Kate, defiantly, ‘*I should like 


now, my)dear, lll «make youup.s bed by the 
fire here, for Jenny and Lavou't, hear’of your 
going up to. that attic.agsin. Why, ite lize an 
iceberg!” 

The two sisters disenased: Ivy's atory with 
great interest when they.had,gone,to bed, but 
they took different sides. 

Jenny, who.was. inclined to.think the best 
of people, perfeatly believed, Mr. Brown to be 
lying somewhere.,baneath ;the sea ; but Kate, 
who made a point.of judging the. mageagline 


! race severely, suggested.the whole thing,.was 


. ‘ most likely a ruse, .Mr. Brown.had grown 
My little girl.would be over four years old if | 


tired of poverty,.and left his wife to believe 
him dead, while, heenjoyed.life aga bachelor. 

“I don’t believe it!" said Jenny. ‘I'm 
4 she's telling she txuth, I conldn’s doubt 

r,’’ 

“I believe her, rightenough. Poor child! 
she's little better than a baby, .and she 
wouldn't have the. wits to make up such o 
story. No, poor thing! she thinks .bim 
drowned, right exough,, but I believe he's alive 
and flourishing.” 


And. 


‘confessed she did not gai 





“What makes you shink so?" 

‘* Men are a bad lot't”’ 

‘Bat Ivy is so pretty!’ 

‘She's pretty enough,” admitted Miss 
Docket, “ but she’s not clever. She's not the 
kind of wife who could help @ bad man to get 
on by tricks and that. A man who lived by 
his wits would find a simple girl like that a 
great hindrance, let alone a baby. I suppose 
hé was ashamed to tell her point-blank he was 
tired of her, and so he invented this tale of 
going to find her brother, and made off.” 

“The brother's no better 1" said Jenny. 

“Well, he’s pretty bad. Still, you know, 
Jenny, there’s a bit of excuse’for him. He 
didn’t like the husband ;.and no doubt-he was 
put out at her running off. from school; still 
he ought to allow her something. .An actor 
most likely gets a fine ealary,.and he. might 


‘well give sae pone thing enough to keep: body 
er 


and soul toge 
shirts!’’ 

Jenny. felt a world of admiration for. her 
sister. 

‘If only you had the handling of him, Kate, 
you'd soon bring him to terms.’ 

“I think I shall have a try at it,” said 
Kate, calmly. ‘I might .go :down .to ‘the 
theatre and insist upon,seeing him. They 
couldn't pnt. me:off."’ 

“No. But there, you see, Kate, you don’t 
know his name,.and: you'd hardly like;to ask 
her.” 

** [shouldn’twant his name. Shesaid it was 
the Paragon Theatre, and she saw the :mana- 
ger's wife. LIehonld just.ask for the lady,and 
tell her the whole story. She’d let me have 
my-fine gentleman’s name, I expect.” 

Batithe next day Kate's scheme’ had to be 
forgotten for more urgent needg. 

The poor.creature the sisters had: received 
so charitably was too ill torice,-and Jenny 
was at once despatched for the -‘‘doctor,” a 
medical man with a «most ing’”’ 
practice, who attended the inmates‘of Black- 
man's row for the modest charge of cighteen- 
pence a visit. ; 

“ It’s low fever,” he said, concisely—people 
don’t waste many words on the poor. “Is 
ahe any. relation of yours?”’ 

‘‘No; jast a friend.” 

“Then you'd better'send her to the work- 
house isfirmary. I can.get.you a ticket.” 

But Kate shook her head. 

“It. ain’t mowise eatohing,.is it,.air? I 
couldn’s. keep. her if it..was,canse of folks’ 
dressec about.” 

“It’s not catching ; ‘but it's a long, tedious 
illness. Itmay be. weeks-before she ia. about 


again. ; 

‘Then I reckon we'll riek :.it,”’ eaid Kate 
Docket, simply. ‘Lain’t. fond of doing: mean 
things, sir, and I’d:never -be able to held up 
my head if she -were taken tothe workhouse 
while I could.prevent is!’’ 

The.surgeon.did spare, a. few minutes. to re- 
moustrate.with her, but Miss Docket. stack. to 
her point. : 

‘‘ Of course. I know. it.will, costmoney, sir,” 
ske said, sharply, in reply torhis advice ; ‘ but 
I'm, doing pretty wellas.the dressmaking, and 
IL.can wait:till shepaysmehack. df shecan't, 
why then Jenny and Lmust live. trifle harder 
till we've got over it |, Anyhow, here shestays. 
When I says athipg I stick tot!” 

So the waif was inatalled in the,aisters’ own 


, Without her slaving .at them 


‘bed, and they took turns in waiting on her. 


Certainly it meant.getting up easier, and 
working later ; but the Dockets, were atrong, 
hearty young women, and they.did not. feel 


+heextra work assome of their underfed, badly- 


paid neighbours would haye dene. But ahe 
girl did not improve. ; 
Phe medieal man, who.came now and'then, 
gain ground ; and Kate, 
who sat.up.with her, andlistened)to the plain- 
tive ories of -her:delizons spirit, at last came 
‘to & conclusion. ie 
“It's my belicf, sir,” shesaid, placing her- 


‘ self between the doctor and the door 60.a8 to 
ee him prisoner until ghe:had relieved her 


mind; “ IVs my belief the-poor. thing will 
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never be any better until ehe’s got the only 
thing she wants!” 
‘« What does she want?” he. askedbersely. 
‘‘Her husband? I see she’s marriédp poor 
irl!” 
ar She thinks her husband's atthe: bottom ‘of 
the .sea ; and, though I don’tcbeliave it myself, 


I see mo d in sher!” said 
Kate, . “ Iteherbrothenshe wants to 
see!” 

toneed her:head 


‘Because he's 4o0.grand. ‘He's an actor, 

id hae erefused to.eace-her time after time. 

Now, Snes ee him that she's 
t ” 

(Mr. Marigéldthonght.. moment, 

“4*T ll give-youmeertificate if you like tothe 
@ffect that Mrs. Brown»is dangerously ill,and 
his presencemight @oker good ; but L.don't 
pom gethimtocome. ‘Men don’t like 

nes,’”’ 

Men are monaters;’*sxetorted Kate ; ‘tbat 
I'lbtake ‘the cerfificate;,zand be glad-Ao,\: 


pir. 
bis 1G ho men a. speaking the 
soak ae a 
the 





“IT can’t tell you. If the fellow was in 
London I'd take you to him and insist on his 
seeing you, but the trath is, he’s left my 
employment.” 7 

“Left!” poor Kate's voice had a dis. 
—- “ Butsarely you know where 

is?” 

‘Nearly a hundred miles away. I can’t 
give you his fall address, but I can send you 
toa man:whowil!. Yonutake:my advice, tell 
your story to Mr. Clinton just-as you have 
‘*old itto me. He's a kind-hearted man, and 
an\old friend of: mine.” 

The: manager insisted on treating. Kate to a 
plate of ham sandwiches anda cup of coffee, 
and! then, armed with his card and Habert 
Clinton's address, ehe started-for the' Temple. 

‘Itiwas more difficult:to.geinedmission-here. 
/Wheelerk:assured-her/Mr. Clinton would not 
sbe-in: till twelve ; shechad better.call agein. 
Kate vas standing on tiptea trying to: clook: 


everithe zreen-baizesereen towes ifthe:lawger! 
venennitdien jen behind-it,mben/the clerk’ siatben. 
‘#ion was called toanother caller. 
“Mr. Clingon in?” 

‘Bo, sir. Not here #ill-twelve.” 

*BBiliaim I’ll.come jback at tywo.’’ 

‘All night, sir. (Mr.\Bertram, Dthink?” 

or ” . 


‘fate took :to\ her feet and litemally flesz.; 
(How sha got to tte-door/befere Neel /Bertzam' 
*sheenever knew, but sheidid dovit. | Shewas 
wedting for him when jhe «came: ont, « 
calmly planted one:hanéen ‘his elbow. 

‘Nour sister's dying!" sheieaid, coldly. 
“if: you've a spark of feeling,,come to her alt 
once,” 


z 








“T know the story, snd Mrs. FitzCharles 
did her best. She gave the girl Bertram’s 
address, but he had taken flight, and moved 
before she got there!” 

Kate had gained one point—her enemy’s 
name, 


“Well, sir. She's dying, and her one cry ° he was the right man. 


mistaking.me for-scomeone elise.” 

Bat Kate kept her.prip-onm-his arm. 

** You can’t deny you know whom I mean. 
, Ivy Brown. She wes Ivy Bertram once, and 
| she’s dying—dying of hunger, poverty and 
want,” 

A livid hue overepread bis face. Kate knew 
However much he 


‘is to.see him-again! 1'm sure I feel thankfol protested his face had betrayed bim. 


I-neyer had no brothers mysélf—if they're 
all on his:pattern !”’ 


‘Of course Ido. Shesnys so!” 


“ T tell-you it’s a mistake.” 
‘You were acting at the Paragon last 


a No.” 


i 
‘*Do you think he is her brother? ”’ | month. I suppose you ‘don’t deny that?” 


My good girl,” said “Mr. FitzCharles, 
‘kindly; “I’m not doubting her word; but 
can’t she be mistaken? Bertram is by no | 
means an uncommon name! ” 

“If she’s mistaken,” said Kate, quietly, 
‘*he’d have seen her, and settled the matter at 
-once—not have given himself the tronble to 
change his lodgings just to avoid her 1” i 

“ That’s true enough! Bot—— Tenppose ‘ 
you know Mrs. Browne pretty well?” 

“T’ve nursed her night and day for the last 
week, and I'll stake my life on it she’s told the 
“ruth!” 

“Tam not dispating it; but look here, 
Miss —~” 

** Docket,” pnt in Kate. 

‘Miss Docket. “Your: friend told my wife ' 
‘that her brother was like a father to her; | 
that, hepa i onty ‘five years older than her. 
elf, he,toiled hard to keep her comfortably. 
From twelve. to, sixteen were together, 
living as needy gentleftiks, he spending ‘all 
he earned on her, atid thinking no trouble too 
great to please her. Now, Miss Docket, just 
look here. A mou’s whole natare doesn’t 
change suddenly. “It is five years or six at 
most since “Mrs. Brown saw her brother. | 
Now, for more than half that'time I have 
been seeing Bertram constantly ; and I give 
you my word a more selfish fellow never 
existed. I’veknown ‘many young men, 
but I never, in.my life, met one so devoted to 
-his own ease as this Noel Bertram. “If you | 
ask me to believe he worked hard to educate | 
an op sister, and sacrifice his salary~to | 
keep her, why I tell you, frankly, it'ssnot in | 
‘his nature!” : 

“Then why don’t he see her?” 
The manager shook his head, 





“ And you changed your lodgings to avoid 


her? Look hers,”-and Kate seemed-to think 


Neel eyed her cyni¢ally. - i 
“Unohend me, if |you please. I dont 
a sister, youug avoman. You are 


Maybe I'll find her dead, and then I need not 
tell her that if ever Heaven made a } ert 
as hard as the nether millstone it's Noel 
Bertram’s.”’ 

fhe: was gone ‘before he cenld find words 
tovwanswer her. Gone, and ‘Noel staggered 
against the wall'for suppors,feeling as though, 
in: spiteof his:refusal, he-had not got the best 
of the interview. 

He had -got ridof theextraordinary young 
woman. He had mot acknowledged ‘Ivy’ 
as his sister. He:had maintained his denial 
to'the end, and yet he felt uncomfortable, 
decidedly uneamfortable. 

Women are dangerous enemies, espsciaily 
when they:are:good women, and'sheir enmity 
is caused by-acmen’s-own character. 

It dawned)on ‘Neelislowly thatin their 
G@ifferent stations, this furious young woman 
and Nina‘Dakton-were'of the same type. He 
ihad deceivedjan. able lawyer, had taken in 
men of the world like Lord Raymond and 
‘Dr. Drake, but \jhevyhad been | powerless to win 
a good opinion from she Haet-end dressmaker 
or the young miséxessiof Dalton House. 

He-wiped his*browewith (his | handkerchief, 
for thongh.itwas a edld’ Febuary day the per- 
Spiration-steod on itinilarge| beads. 

“ I knew it: was a xigk,” che mattered, “I 
feltllialong I was playing.a-dangerous game, 
‘bt avamamsyill stake: aigreat.deai.to gain three 
mitionsictumoney. Afser jall,this-infariated 
youngwomen can prove:mothingeven if she 
do followmeto Stoneleigh,:and Miss Dalton 
hasvo realpower over)Dulce.” 

“No,” andthe grewsalmer, *“ahe-game is 
nohup yet,cbut I-mustomake the ronning 

} Whetea fool I-was not-to ask that 
Pobjectionable female her address! Ihave mis- 
managed the whole affair. I ought-to have 
assured her blandiy that it was acase of mis- 
taken identity and come down liberally, then 
she would have seen me in the light of a 
generous benefactor, and let me know whas 
became of Ivy. Ivy dying! That alters the 
aspect of the whole case. Poor child! and she 
can't be more then three years older than the 
heiress. What different fates! Well, it won't 
do to .sentimentalize. I declare it’s hard on 
twelve. I’d better go backiand wait for Clin- 
“ton ; a good deal depends on his-not betraying 
that my journey to London was self-sought. 





and only to help me escape the visit to Lord 
Raymond's.” 
He went back to the office and explained to 


she was making a magnsavimous offer, ‘ if }the-elerk he should like to wait for Mr. Clin- 
yonu’re sure it’s not.your sister-just go and! ton. He was shown into the inneroffice at 


see her. Two minutes will settle the matter.’ | once and sat down; the troubled look of.an- 
‘I’m not.going to any beggar’s deathbed.” -certainty once ‘more matring his handsome 
“She's not a beggar, seeing she's never features. 
begged. And:look here, sir, I think you don't! ‘Hubert Clinton wasamezed when he heard 
understand the person you've got to do with, who was waiting forhim. He had regarded 
I've promised Ivy ‘Brown you'll come and Noel Bertram as safe atStoneleigh | Trath to 
see her, and I mean to keep\my word. You're say, he was not best pleased at seeing the 
ptaying ‘at some grand place in the-country I! young man in his office. He was.expecting 
hear, Maybe,” and Kate drew wildly on her | someone ‘to-eall on ‘him at half-past twelve 
imagination, “‘ you're courting soma young ; whom he had the strongest reasons for wishing 
lady. Well, I'll go straight down gnd’warn her Mr. Bertram not to-mest. In fact, though 
of your true character. The man who leaves ‘the lawyer had-sent:no word of it'to Dulce or 
-his sister to die of starvation won't make a Mrs. Leslie, an extraordinary crisis hed taken 
very good husband.’ ' place’in hér effairs;and Mr. Olinton was on the 
Noel muttered a cursa between his testh. point of summoning ‘his co-trustee to London 
“Tt's novuse you ‘swearing. Come with to coneult-with him on the present:unlocked- 
me?” . for emergency. 
‘*T won’t.” ‘Therefore, his greeting to Noel was short 
She raised her eyes to his and gave him ‘and a trifle distant; his one object being to get 
such a look that, coward as he was, he qnailed rid’ofhim within half.an-hour. 
beneath it. Then she removed her hand from! “Why, what's brought you to town? I 
his.arm, and said very quietly, — _ thought you were due at Stoneleigh for two.or 
“Go, And remember next time we mect three weeks longer?” 
you'll regret this day’s work. A cursealways! ‘They were in his private recom. Noel won- 
follows those who derert their own flesh and ‘dered if it would-be safe to appeal to the law- 
blood. I should say.a double one followed yer’s kindness; in part he must, since he had 


? tion.” t 


those who leave their sister to die of starva- | 

“If you. want money,” said Noel, feebly, | 
taking out his purse, ‘I have no objection 
to — 


‘I don’t,” returned Kate. “I'd rather 
work this finger to the bone than she should 
owe aught to you. Money can’t blot-ont such 
wrongs as hers, And now I’m going home. ! 


to.confess he had used Mr. Olimton’s name as 
an excuse for hissudden journey. 

‘© wanted’ to ask you two or three ques- 
tions,” he began awkwardly enough. “Dhey 
were too important to trust to a letter ; aud I 
hope you wili exonse it, lest Mies Stone shonld 
resent my abrupt absence. I-allowed her ito 
gather you had sent‘for me.” é 

“T hate deceit!’ said the lawyer, quietly ; 
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IVY FINDS A GOOD SAMARITAN IN HER HOUR OF NEED.] 


jbut I suppose in this case it was harmless 
nough. MayI ask you to be prompt, Mr. 
Bertram? Iam particularly busy this morn- 
ing, and expect another client in a few 
minutes.” . 

‘*Oh, I will be very brief. I have fulfilled 
your prophecy, Mr. Clinton, and fallen head 
over ears in love with Miss Dulce. I want your 
advice. Shall I tell her ec, or wait till the 
month is up?” 

Clinton stared. 

“‘T really can’t help you in the matter of 
love-making; it’s not in my province. I 
should tay you could Jet her know your wishes 
and wait for her answer until the time speci- 
fied by her father’s will. What next?” 

Certainly he was very business-like this 
morning. 

Noel felt dreadfully embarrassed how to be- 
gin his next confidence. 

“I suppose, Mr. Clinton, in your long ex- 
perience you have met with cases of mistaken 
identity?” 

Not by word or look would the lawyer help 
him out; he simply bowed his head. 

‘‘T am the victim of one at present, and I 
want you to get me ont of it.” 

“‘T can give you just twenty minutes,” said 
Mr. Clinton, looking at his watch. ‘‘ And once 
more let me beg of you toke candid. A half- 
= from a client is worse than use- 
ees!” 

“Precisely! Do you remember when I 
first came here I told you I was a Noel Ber- 
tram, but I could not say I was the one you 
wanted ?” 

‘*T remember,” 

“Well, itteems I was that one; but, Mr. 
Clinton, there is another Noel Bertram in 
existence, and people will insist on foisting 
his identity on to me and expecting me to 
adopt his responsibilities. The day after my 
name appeared on the playbills outside the 
Paragon, a young woman called at the theatre 
and requested to see me; as I knew there was 


no young woman in the world with a claim on 
me I declined the interview. She came again 
and again. At last she got hold of Mrs. Fitz- 
Charles and declared she was my sister, whom 
I had left at school when I went to Pekin. She 
had since married, and was now a widow— 
starving, &c.”’ 

“ What did Mrs. FitzCharles do?” 

“ She is rather meddlesome by nature, and 
she sent the girl to my private address. My 
landlady, an invaluable woman, told her I had 
moved, and the matter dropped. I had well- 
nigh forgotten it untilto-day. I was attacked 
—there’s no other word for it—here on your 
premises by an East-end seamstress who 
wished me to follow her forthwith to the 
death-bed of my supposed sister. Of course 
I refused. I offered her money, but she 
wouldn’t take it. She grew positively insult- 
ing, vowed she would follow me to Highshire, 
and denounce me to the young lady I was 
‘courting,’ as she put it. Now, Mr. Clinton, 
surely there must be some legal remedy for 
me? Am I to be attacked by this virago in 
the public streets without redrees ?”’ 

“ You could give her in charge for molest- 
ing you!” 

“* Bat I don’t want publicity.” 

Clinton stared at him. 

‘* Publicity is your best escape. Once pro- 
secute the people and you are free for ever, or 
if you pity the roor woman ene to my mind 
she deserves more pity than blame) who claims 
you as her brother, just let her eee you once. 
on ae then be contented it was a mis- 
take !’ 

“I can’t see her. If her object is to extort 
money she would declare I was her brother 
through thick and thin!” 

“Then you had better wait till she or her 
friends annoy you again, and give them in 
charge!” \ 

“But if the woman goes to Stoneleigh, and 
prejudices Dulce against me? I think it cruel 





| I should suffer such a risk.’ 





“Mark my words, Mr. Bertram, if it is 
simply a trick to extort money erg Oe not 
go to Stoneleigh. If it isan honest belief you 
are the missing brother they may go. I think 
Dulce would then suggest a meeting, and they 
would be convineed.” 

Mr. Bertram did not seem half-satiefied as 
he should have been with this skilful advive. 
He rose to go reluctantly. 

** You can give me no further assistance? ”’ 
‘I’m afraid not. Tell Mrs. Leslie I ho 
to be down next week, and now I must really 

say good-morning!”’ 

‘oo late! He held the door open for Mr. 
Bertram to pass into the outer office, when a 
shabbily-dressed man who was waiting there 
stepped forward. To Mr. Clinton’s amaze- 
ment his two clients recognised each other. 
Noel Bertram, with clenched teeth and excited 
face, seized hold of the other's arm. 

‘“* At last, you scoundrel. You shall answer 
to me now for all your crimes! ” 
~ “Gently, gently, my good sir!" said the 
other, blandly. ‘‘ Before you say another word 
let me tell you you’ve more to gain by kee’ 
friends with me. If I did fleece you to the 
extent of a hundred pounds, I may be able to 
help you to untold wealth, for I hear you 
aspire to be my son-in-law ! ” 

oel Bertram looked at Mr. Clinton. 

‘It is quite true,” said the lawyer, slowly. 
‘‘ He has proved his identity, He is Denzi} 
Netherton, and, worse luck for her, poor girl— 
Dulce’s father!” 


(To be continued.) 








A oor is an embodied soul; a li is-® 
collection of embodied souls. Every. family 
ought to havea library. It ought to have not 
merely an interpreter of current events—a 
weekly paper or a magazine; it ought also.to 
have an interpreter of the best intellectual 


] life of the world—a library. 
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“FROM OVER THE SEA.” 


—0:— 
CHAPTER I. 


Oxp Mr. Davies was dead, and the worthy 
folke of Scraplands were much exercised in 
their minds as to the future of his twin grand- 
daughters. More than one had waylaid 
Dr. Crisp and questioned him with open, 
honest curiosity. But he professed ignorance 
of the Misses Tempest’s plans; could only 
give information concerning the funeral ar- 
rangements, and the arrival of Mr. Davies’ 
five children. 

The old gentleman had never found com- 
fort or pleasure in them. The girls had 
married young, and, having left their home, 
evinced no desire to revisit it, or their one 
surviving parent. 

His only son had always been a sore dis- 
grace and affliction to him, and had never 
communicated with him, save when in need 
of money, 

His youngest and favourite child had 
married a talented young musician, who, 
dying a few years after his marriage, left her 
penniless, and burdened with two children. 
The widow did not long survive, and then old 
Mr. Davies had made her babies his care, had 
loved them perhaps better than he had ever 
loved his own. 

He had been a Government schoolmaster, 
but was long since pensioned; and how he 
contrived to educate the girls so well, and to 
save a little annuity, few could guess, 

Bat in the Government Post Office Bank he 
had invested one hundred and fifty pounds, to 
be equally divided between Muriel and Sylvia. 

Unfortunately he had made no will, with 
that common failing of men, putting off to 
the morrow what should be done to-day. And 
now that he was dead, and the last clod had 
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rattled down on his coffin, his relatives were 
already quarrelling over the distribution of 
his property. Dr. Crisp, who was present to 
watch over the interests of the sisters, spoke 
out sharply. 

“Tt was Mr. Davies’s wish that his grand- 
daughters should take the whole sum.” 

“A pretty piece of injustice that would 
be!” shrilled a small, stumpy woman, with 
drab hair, and eyes of a nondescript shade, 
‘* Are they nearer to him than we?” 

‘I don’t know that any of you gave proof 
of great affection whilst he lived; and even 
when you were warned he had a few hours to 
live you did not hurry your coming.” 

‘Where was the use?” asked another 
daughter. ‘‘ You told us he was unconscious.” 

“True, madam; but you see I reckoned on 
filial affection, and there was just achance he 
might rally. I wish to Heaven he had! 
There. would have been no need of me to 
champion the cause of these poor girls.” 

‘There is no need now /’’ remarked Charles 
Davies, sneeringly. ‘‘ We shall not cheat 
them out of their rights! They will get their 
share of the money.” 

“Simply because you cannot prevent it, 
sir!" in a white heat. “ And may I ask if any 
of you have given a thought to their future? 
Who is willing to provide them a home?” 

“ Not I!” cried the drab-haired aunt. “I 
never did approve of adopting other people’s 
children : they are quite old enough to go 
out into the world.” 

‘If they learned no trade, service is still 
open to them,” added another. 

* You cannot expect me to do anything,” 
said number three. “I have so many children 
of my own!”’ 

“ But surely one of you might open your 
doors to the young ladies until they could find 
employment ?” 

**No, thank you,” rejoined Charles Davies. 
‘* Visitors are all very well so long as they are 
not fixtures.” 
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At this moment a tall, beautiful girl rose ; 
her great grey eyes flashed with outraged 
pride. A faint pink stained the pallor of her 
perfect face. . F 

“Say no more, Dr. Crisp. Sylvia and 
I are ableand willing to work ; and under no 
circumstances would we accept gradging 
hospitality, As for the money, over which so 
many worthy people are snarling, let it go; we 
shall not esteem our dear grandfather less 
that he has left us—as he found us—poor.” - 

For a moment there was silence. Then 


‘came the clack of shrill female voices, de- 


nouncing the young speaker, who stood erect 
and calm, confronting her callous relatives. 
And when Dr. Crisp had compelled a ces- 
sation of hostilities she spoke again. , 

“ Sylvia, let us go; we are only delaying 
proceedings. Come!” 

At her bidding another girl arose, tall and 
beautiful too; but an utter contrast to her 
sister, with masses of yellow hair—dis- 
hevelled now—and violet eyes, : 

She laid her hand on Muriel’s arm as if for 
support; and, as she made jher parting obei- 
sance, trembled a little under the cold, un- 
friendly eyes bent upon her. 

But Mariel walked proudly and composedly 
from the room, and the worthy doctor carried 
on his useless war for them, until the 
‘* mourners ”’ rose en masse, declaring if they 
did not start at once they should miss the 
London train. vit 

‘« Bat first,” said Davies, “ give me the old 
man’s bank. book.” » 

“Not so, sir. It only leaves my possession 
for that of the Postmaster-General.’”’ And 
despite Davies's bluster and threats he kept 
to his word. 

Then, when the house was cleared of the 
whole troupe, he souzht out the two girls, and 

ke cheerful, kindly words, promised that 
Mrs. Crisp should drive down to see them at 
once, and so took his leave. 

Then the two poor young creatures looked 
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into each other’s eyes, and with one accord 
broke into bitter weeping. They were alone 
in the world; father, mother, both dead, and 
= a friend to help them in their time*of 


need. 

Bat this last waz a mistake. It was not 
long before Mrs. Orisp drove up to the pretty 
cottage; and having kissed the sisters, sat 
down to discuss matters:with them. 

‘“My dears, of conrse-you will not:remain 
here any longer ; the:doctorshas cent: me down 
for you." 

‘But, Mrs. Grigp-——” 

“Not so fast, if you ~please, Miss Muriel ; 
I know what you wish :to say, and denounce 
it-as utter nonsense. Iam .not-a“woman to 
be easily balked, as :yourshould know by this 
time; and I intendyou «hall be both settled 
at St. Ghad’s befereian.hourvhas«gone. _ The 


taking her friemiias ‘band ain :anotiffectionate 


olasp. 
Bat Mariel -#ill hesitated ; «and *seeing “this 
the little 


— rose, put<an. sem abonutither, 
and said softl 
Want epee ar foienaalpeesabe: 
e you afraid to: trust our 
Sesste our:ospitality ?”’ 

‘No, not/that ; 
and I would beginat once.” 

ss Pe whall -have:your way sexeeon as ‘fit- 

ting employment can tbs found. Until then, 
my-dear, letume be:aaa. motherato you yaand 
my house yourdsousd.”’ 

The besattiftlgray syesrgrew dott, the stern 
line of the lips a ittletreoiniens, 

** You are good! !*the:gitt cried, impulsively, 
‘‘and I will not hold ont against -you-longer. 
Only promise you will — me to find some 
employment that may at least place me be- 
yond the fear of poverty, or need of charity.” 

“I promise any and everything!’ rashly. 
“‘Now put your dresses together and come 
with me; the boys will be delighted to have 
you at St. Chads.”’ 


The sisters had few preparations to make, 
and soon they were driving briskly through 
the keen frosty air towards the only place of 
refuge. open to them. 

‘“Itisa pity,” said Mrs. Crisp, meditatively, 
‘*it ig. very great pity. Keith’Grainger- cannot 
get. you a home now, Sylvia..Of.course I-know 
at would be madness to venture.on his present 
income.”’ 


“ Yes, Mrs. Crisp; sixty pounds a year does 
not.allow.a very'large margin for loxuries—or 
wives.either. Bat we can wait until:he gets a 
achool.” 

The lady sighed. 

‘* Bat waiting is weary woxk. Heigho!with 
your beauty, my dears, you should now be 
happily settled. I uced to.think, Muriel, Mr. 
ee om had a great. penchant for -you,’’ with 
@ quick, keen glance; ‘but I suppose L-was 
mistaken,.a3 ‘he went away withont declaring 
himeelf, and has not.troubled Scraplands with 
@ Visit since.” 

‘‘ You-were quite mistaken,” aud there is no 
change on the young pale face,:no. tremor in 
the sweet voico. ‘“ We were summerhfiends 
only |” 

‘You are not angry? My -mistake was 
matural, and common to most of the! Sorap- 
lands’ .dowegers.”’ 

“Yes; they searesly seem to understand a 
man and woman may be friends—mnot-lovers |”’ 

‘* Well, if is could have been, Ishould’ have 
delighted. You see, my dear, he is.well- -born, 
wealth y — 


“ He i is far removed from me in everything. 
Geatlemen choose their wives amongst ‘women 
of their own rank!” 

“ Always, my little Solon?” Jaughed the 
other, as.she drove up to the house. “‘ Hvi- 
dently you know very little of the -world. 
Listen to my lads!” as eome wild shonts 
reached them, and presently four or five boys 
of.all ages and sizes burst intoview. ‘ Lads! 


but to live we mmustework ; | 


Lads! have you gone wild? What will the 
Misses Tempest think of such behaviour?” 

“That it is renee A jolly, «mother— 
quite the thing!” laughed one,asitheassisted 
Mariel from the chaise. ‘“ I'm ‘gladyou've 
come, Mies Mariel; we always \bavethigh old 
times when you're in the place!” 

* Rather!” broke in a smaller boy. “Méther 
is so afraid of you, she daren’t leoturs..us 
within a mile of you!” 

“ Frank, how impertinent you are! Gisls 
these lads are real 
mature grave!” 

“Oh, mother!” with a bugesief 


ly worrying me into a :pre- 


is better thannone,-and-will give -you md 
in thewrorld, As for you;Hgivia, I fancy T 
have found employment already for-you, if you 
are not too proud for the post.” 

“Try me, doctor. I am eager to earn my 
own bread!’’ 

“Well, Denvor and Co. want a young lady 
for the showroom; the hours are short, the 
duties light. You would merely have to show 
high-art papers and tapestries to a few aristo- 
cratic customers; and, as you would live out 
of the honse, the: salary would ‘be thirty shil- 
lings a-week. I*promised Denvor thas if you 
cared to entertain the idea, you:should call-on 
dim to-morrow.” 

“Ohb:doctor, as if I would ‘hesitate a 
moment!” Sylvia cricd, ek: “ What a 
fortunate girl I am! = & can keep a 
bome forus'both !”’ 

Mariel smiled, but shook ‘her head, whilst 
Mrs. Orisp said dubiously, “I’m afraid Mr. 
Grainger will not like it, Sylvia.” 

“He will acknowledge the necessity for 
work, and I hope will not-esteem me less 
pibeoanse Ivsee it too'!’’ she answered, flushing | 
slightly. 

“And if you please,’ said “Muriel, quietly, 
“will you alt me what Iam fit for?” 

“Giveus a list of your ee 
my dear,” smiling down at the upturned 
anxious face of his' favourite. 

“They-are very few,” dolefally. ‘ I-believe 
Tmaysay Iam mistress of my own language, 
but I baven’t a ghostef an ‘idea concerning 
any other. I can play fairly well upon ‘the 
pianoyand Tecan’ sing; bat of dancing I am 
altogether ignorant. Iam worth very little 
in ‘the labour market.” 

i ‘“So.much is required of governesses nowa- 
ay’ 2. ” 

“Unless you except the nursery governess, 
-whose lot is nota very cheerfal one; she is 
generally as much nurse as instructress |” 

‘Tam afraid itis’all’ I am fit for. I am 
wholly unsuited to*showroom or shop, and 
would:prefer domestic service to such a life. 
Sylvia and I are distinctly opposite in tastes.” 

“I hope you won’t act rashly, ané so far as 
‘I cam judgeteaching is not your-vocation.” 

*“‘Whatis? Tt isa difficult matter to earn 
bread by one’s needle, I confess ‘the idea of 
»such an attempt frightens me. And I am too 
shaky in my book-keeping to dare aspire toa 
clerksbip; there is nothing forme ‘but ‘to 















“and you know exly -y you 
grumbling that you , ‘nottop 
too:fine a point ’ to, \ 1” and-witl 
this last shaft: they imto the house; } 
followed more slowly _ Crisp and daer be 
. Dneromas.small:ohancsifor any discus: i 
‘business.1natters:until dinner ended 





teach the yourg idea to shoot.’ So, if you 
please, I think I must advertise to-morrow, 
and youshall be my referee!” 

“Phat with pleasnre; but I hate to think 
ofsuch drudgery for you.” 

Mariel lomaiecd a little oes. * Beggars 
must not be choosers,.and I dareaay I shall 
not mind the work-when I-am used to it.” 

“ Oh, if your had bat-made a 
willl” sighed Mrs. Crisp. ‘‘ Yourwonld have 
peg had a nice littlesum of money=to start 
in life.” 

“Yes! Ishonld have-felt quite — with 
enty ‘five pounds in my 
— y be so fortunate as to ‘ébtain it 
‘No, sno sowe: will not build our hopes on 
2s shoald 80 hate the subsequent dis- 


i came;rand . Sylvia having 
lena approval by Denver 
duties \ on = 


adie waited 

; what patience ithe could. 

C ;Lit is uselesantorwaste » _either; the had 

ns <r 

yeelf a esheir ’ 

obebalf. _ bh afra =? : ; ‘healt to the 

your ygrardfather's savings, |P 5 swith an sexplanator 

tbut tomorrow I will-writesthe Postmaster |. . kn 2} he 

Gener dc ‘dihim } C tama) d n.came; 
: +t for: ’ iy, youll J be een tinertiemniih heed 2. 

-have:timeato: look ng suit) fr -e g  ghROO 

| pres] ; “the alate .Joseph 

“ Yow: kind,. z 1)Dasiesy > died intestate, ~withont having 

“Pat, tut! .Itsstrikes ume -youcamonlypapy visions of 

claims. ‘but a little- money, laine ‘'# d Small Intes- 


rs "T883. ts ms Slang **t0 return the 
depos orm you that in the 
absence of letters of administration to his 
estate, the deposits are payable as follows: 
one-sixth to the grandchildren, the issue of 
his deceased daughter, Ellen Tempest. The 
share of the children could be paid to one of 
their number on their signing a form of 
consent, which would be supplied by .this 
department ; but the shares c the grand- 
children, who. are minors, and consequently 
unable to give a legal discharge, would have to 
be withhela until they have attained the age 
of twenty-one respectively.” 

‘Thirteen months: to»wait,’’ said Muriel, 
; not coins: to.hear.the conclusian. “ Tt seems 
‘hard !"” 





‘CHAPTER II. 


At last Maricl’s fate was decided; from 
out of thirty answers she had selected what 
‘seemed to her the most desirable offer. One 
lady had stated that she had four children, 
but only two were old enough at present to 
receive instruction, consequently. advertiser's 
dnties.would be light. She would be expected 
to help in the.house (not menial labour), keep 
the children’s wardrobes in order, “ and .must 
not object to wheeling a perambulator.” .A com. 
fortable home was insured, and the salary 
offered was twelve pounds a-year. 

A red spot burned on the girl's cheeks as 
she read this literary effort,.and her lips were 

closed in a hard line. Bat she found solace 
in the next letter she opened. Mrs. Beau- 
champ ‘described herself as a widow with two 
grandchildren, boys of five and six years, for 
whom she was desirous to obtain a suitable 
instractress. English and music only would 
be required, and the salary was twenty 

unds per annum. 

“This decides me,” she said to Mrs. Crisp. 
“Jf Mrs. Beauchamp is content with the 
doctor’s testimonial 1 .shall accept her offer ; 
already I.have a liking for my prospective 
pupils—orphaned as I am, -and 8 
acarcély more fortanate. And so it came 
about that Muriel was to leave Scraplands 
for a remote village in Lincolnshire, and her 
few preparations being com. leted she paid. a 
farewell visit to the dear old hannts she had 
known and loved from childhood. 
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The ittle:cove beside which she and Sylvia 
aad. often played ; the cliffs overhanging the 
murmuring sea, and the wood where she 
had so.often loitered with one from whom ashe 
had parted almost two yearsago. There had 
been no vow of fidelity between them ; he had 
never even said he loved her, but then bis 
eyes had spoken for him, and his voice had 
taken deeper, tenderer ‘tones for her only. 
And when they said good-bye he had taken her 
in his arms and kissed her passionately, 
-gaying this hour ‘held all the bitterness of 
death for him. Then he had gone his way— 
he to think of her a little while, to write 
kindly amusing letters, then’ to fallintosudden 
and inexplicable silence—she to dream of 
him, to love him, to close her heart against all 
others ; and finally to weep over his forgetful- 
ness, to find her:days and nights made bitter 
by his memory. There was only one comfort 
in this affliction, and that was, none knew 


her love, or the dream she ‘had dreamed, and’ 


she stood:alone in her strength, untroubled, 
mnembarrassed by pity. 2 

The sweet grey eyes grew pitcous as she 
looked over the level waste of eea, the ragged 
line of coast; and half unconsciously she 
murmured the words of a-song they both had 
known and loved : 


** We shall walk no more o’er the sodden plain 
With the faded vents o’erspread, 
We shall stand no more by the seething main 
While the dark wrack drives overhead ; 
We shall part no more in the wind and rain 
Where thy last farewell was said.” 


Then she.suddenly broke off, and flang her 
small, cold:hands together with a passionate 
gesture. of pain, and cried on one she called 
** Montrose” to:have pity ou ‘her woe. 

But the paroxysm soon passed, and with 
alittle: sigh she-turned homewards, not know- 
ing what :would:.come to her before she saw 
the old familiar sights again, or heard the 
d ing of the waves‘on the stony beach. 

‘the morning she:bade*her friends good- 
‘bye.and began -her-wearisome journey, which 
was unrelieved by beauty of scenery or con- 
genial companionship. 

It: was growing quite dark when she reached 
Monkswell, and she looked aronnd jin ‘be. 
wilderment, until. man-servant addressed 
—: 

“If yon: please, »miss,.are you the you 
dady for: Monkewell Manor? ” . ie 

“ Yes; that is," flashing alittle, “I am the 
new governess,”’ 

“ Yes, miss ; I haverbrought the chaise to 
meet you. Miatress said I was to say the 
carriage was in -use. There's no need to 
trouble about your luggage; they'll send ‘it 
down at once.”’ 

“ Thank-you,” and she followed him.onut of 
‘the station, to find a ty pony chaise in 
waiting ; and the man, having assisted her in, 
began to drive at a smart pace, now and then 
stealing a glance of admiration at the beauti- 
ful face beside him. as 

Soon the lights of. the Manor gleamed 
raddily throngh the ever-increasing darkness, 
and Muriel caw a large grey stone house of 

‘two stories high,,and covering a wonderful 
amomnnt of ground, 

It looked homelike, with its bright lights and 
crimson curtains, and Muriel: began to think 
herself a fortunate perton. 

A middle.aged maid met her in the hail, 


and took:her'to her room, where a large fire 


burned in the:low,.oldsfashioned grate, and a 
general: senze of comfort reigned. 
‘Mistress .ia out, and Miss Beatrice too, 
80 if you please yomaretodine with the young 
gentlemen,” 
“Thank «you. 1 did:not know Mrs. Bean- 
champ had:denghters.” 


“Oaly one, miss; and she is often away. 
You see, being so beautiful she is much sought 
after. Can I help you at all?” 

“ No thanks ; but I shall be glad if you will 
show me the way to: the dining:rcom ; I am 


The maid, whose name was Wilson, led the 
way, pausing once to open a door, and s2y,— 

“ This is the echoolroom, miss; I think you 
will find it comfortable. And the young gen- 
‘tlemen are.not often troublesome ; only they’re 
just a little spoiled. You see, mistress wasn’t 
very good to their mother, and she seems to 
try to make up for it to the children.” 

“Poor little things! I have no doubt we 
shall soon be friends ; most children like me,” 
with naive simplicity, which won the woman’s 
liking. And as she ushered Muriel into ths 
dining room she said,— 

‘*T will look after you, mise, to-night when 
you come upstairs; perhaps you will feel 
strange and nervous |” 

As the girl advanced she saw two small 
figures in velvet on the hearthrug, the larger 
of which was playing with an Angora cat 
with a handkerehiet tied over its head, and a 
tibbon on its tail, The smaller boy waa 
engaged in dissecting a stuffed monkey, and 
had just succeeded in poking out an-eye. 

He rose-as Muriel approached, and hiding 
the monkey under an easy chair, eaid with an 
innocent air,— 

“ You is Miss Tempest ?"’ 

‘‘ Bobby don’t speak mmiatical,’’ asserted 
‘his brother. ‘And, if you please, shall we 
have dinner ? I’m very hungry!" 

Mariel consented to this proposal, and the 
meal passed without any uvpleasantuess, save 
a demand from Bobby for ‘‘more pudding,” 
which, being refused, reduced him to tears 
and howls. 

The girl looked distressed, until Bertie re- 
pmarked that Bobby always did cry for “‘ more 
pudding,” and expressed his belief that the 
culprit ‘“‘could eat a room fall of padding 
without being ili!’ 

After dinner they.adjourned to the school- 
room, where Mariel told stories until ths boys 
were carried off screaming to bed. Then 
Wilson came in, and told her a great deal 
about the family'‘and what duties fell to her 
| share. 
| ‘Itwas mot.a hard life for her, bat she so 
‘missed the companionship of her sister, felt 
' go isolated and friendless, that at times she 
| was tempted to leave Monkswell and return to 
: Scraplands, 

Mrs. Beauchamp was careful of her perso- 
nal comfort, but beyond this she did not go: 
the governess was a mere machine, and had 





' no interest for her. 


Beatrice, ‘the beauty, lived in a whirl of 
gaiety, aud of her Muriel gaw little. Bat, 
sometimes, when the young lady was weary 
‘phe was permitted to read to her, and then 
Miss Beauchamp would chat in a condescend- 
ing way,and even goso far as’to tell of the 
latest conquest'made. And one day, yawning, 
she said,— 

‘““Mamma has been trying to lure my 
cousin down here! If he is wise he won’t 
-come to such a deadty-lively place as this; 
and yet Lhope:hewill. It would be-such a 
blessing for me!’’ 

Muriel looked:-up questioningly. 

‘You see part-of mamma's fortune dies 
with her, and [should hate to be poor; and 
if Imarried Montrose Ishou'd have no fear 
bof poverty. Hehas a splendid estate in Nor- 
‘folk, and fine expectations beside !”’ 

Muriel bad started at the mention of the 
cousin’s: name, and her face: had gone a shade 
‘paler, but:she merely looked ‘surprised at the 
young ledy's extreme eandour. She: spoke of 
marriage asof.a bargain, and laughed out- 
right at Muriel's‘expression. 

‘+ What a simpleton you'are, Miss Tempest ! 
Am. I -worse than:other girls? Iam only 
more and I look on my cousin as 
my property! He isa handsome fellow and 
good:enough in his way, and lam quite sure 
& nice wife -woald' be his salvation !'’ 

‘You speak as though he is in danger of 
being morelly lost, Miss Beauchamp ! ” 

‘*] don’t mean-exactly that he is ‘going to 
the dogs;’ he is too proud a man for that. 





quite ready mow.” 


But I-do:know he:is miserable, and has com- 
promised. himself to a certain extent with a 





woman whose past ie doubifal. Until he met 
her there was not a nicer fellow than Mon- 
trose Lingwood. How pale you are! Does 


-my chatter bother you?” 


. Ob,no! Iam interested ; and lam always 
pale.’’ 

‘‘Are you?” with languid indifference, 
‘Well, if you are not tired, I'll take up my 
parable. I must.talk to some one, or I shonld 
die of ennui. This cousin of mine is a proud 
man, intensely proud, and used almost to 
boast he bad never heen guilty of any.litile 
peceadillo. Ouc consolation is, that if I marr 
him, he cannot figure now as perfection. 
little more than two years ago he was intro- 
duced to a woman who called herself Miss 
Foster, but who was in reality Mrs. Carlwin, 
a@ grass widow. I must confess she is very 
beantifal, but I don’t admire gipsy-like 
loveliness, and Montrose, who had always 
condemned flippancy in women, .was attracted 
by her; and before he knew-her history loved 
her:so wildly he offered her marriage. She 
laughed .at him, and confessed that she was 
already.a wife, but separated from her lord on 
account of his violence. Folks say that the 
husband is to be pitied, that for.some unknown 
reason he repndiated his wife immediately 
after marriage, and went off to Australia, and 
queer.stories were afloat about her. Of conrse 
she is not admitted to good society, and she 
has no female friends; and yet, despite all, 
Montrose visits her, swears by her, cannot 
cast off the spell she has thrown over him. 
And I believe. he is hoping one day. she will 
get her fresdom, aud he have a chance of 
winning her. Men are such fools, and if he 
is bent on his own ruin, well, who has any 
right to interfere?” 

‘‘He is to be pitied,” Muriel said, in a Jow 
voice, ‘*I am sorry for him.” 

* Nonzense !'Heis to be blamed, though it 
is good of you to. be sorry. Now, don’t you 
see it would be better for him to take a wife, 
who would look after his interests, and protect 
him from the fair widow’s wiles ?”’ 

‘** Perhaps, provided the wife loved him.” 

‘s What. old-world notions you have! ’ dis- 
dainfully, ‘but I suppose that is due to your 
station,” a covert scorn creeping into her 
voice. ‘I was educated differently.” 

And . the visitors arriving she sailed from 
the room, leaving Muriel alone to her sad 
thoughts. At last she had learned the reason 
of Montrose’s silence, and surely the. bitterest 
drop in her bitter cup was the. knowledge that 
he had forgotten her so wholly, so easily, fora 
worthkss woman—a woman unacknowledged, 
uncountenanced by society. And yet, even in 
this hour's misery, it was, Montrose she pitied, 
not herselfi--Montrose she yearned over, whose 
pain she would freely have borne had sach a 
thing been poseible. Oh! how.she had wor- 
shipped him, setting him £0 high above all 
others; and lo! her idol had feet of clay, had 
never deserved that reverence, that tender 
homage, she had given him. 

And the woman he loved was not free! Well, 
then his love was.a sin agsinst Heaven, an 
offence to man ! 

“Oh, my darling! my darling!” she 
whispered, yearningly. ‘‘I would have died 
to s:ve you this shame and this sorrow!” 

It seemed to Beatrice that the pale, qniet 
governess grew paler and quieter as the days 
wore by, but she did not connect the change 
in her with her cousin, of whom she talked 
fitfolly still, saying somewhat petulantly,— 

‘That he could not tear himself from his 
divinity!” 

And Muriel listened patiently, but with 
aching heart. And the days lengthened into 
weeks, the \weeks, became months, and still 
Montroge did not come, for which Muriel 


* devontly'thanked Heaven, whilstshe wondered 


little what he-would say, how he would «ct, 
if he met her at’ Monkewell Lodge. 

Then Keith Grainger obtained a gcod 
appointment, and he and Sylvia were quietly 
married with all:porsible speed. They would 
have had Muriel make their home hers, but 
she utterly refased, saying she was ‘‘ nothing 
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if not independent,” and so returned to the 
labour unsweetened by love, uncheered by 
sympathy. 

And in this fashion thirteen months passed, 
and Muriel came into her poor little inheri- 
tance—the magnificent sum of twelve pounds 
ten shillings. 

She said laughingly she felt quite rich, 
never having received s0 much money at one 
time, and locked it away lest she should be 
tempted to spend it. 

It was shortly after she had attained her 
majority that Miss Beauchamp entered the 
echoolroom with a somewhat flushed face and 
excited manner, 

“Oh, Miss Tempest, I’ve such news for 
you! Ihave been laughing over it until my 
head aches, and my sides too. Mrs. Carlwin 
has recently been made a widow indeed ; and, 
of courre, mamma and I thought it would 
soon be town talk that she and Montrose were 
engaged. Oh, dear! Oh, dear! What an 
excellent joke it is! She is married again— 
most indecently soon—to old Lord Hough, 
and Montrose is left to wear the willow!” 

‘It is hard for him,’ Muriel said, “but it 
would have been harder still had he married 
her and discovered her worthlessness.”’ 

‘*He would have gone to his fate with his 
eyes wide open,” ccolly, ‘‘and against all the 
wishes and good advice of his friends.” 

‘‘Did any man in love ever take good | 
advice?’ with a nervous laugh. 

“I don’t know. I have had no personal | 
experience of lover's vagaries; sometimes I 
fancy the case is otherwise with you.” 

‘* Indeed, no; I never hada lover!” But | 
her face flushed so duskily that Miss Beau- | 
champ looked incredulous, but she said no- 
thing further on the subject. 

‘I have still more startling tidings. Pre- 
pare yourself fora great shock. Having lost his 
divinity, Montrose snddenly experiences a 
burning desire to see his dear relatives. So 
we may expect his worship at any hour to- 
morrow.” 

Muriel stooped low over her work, knowing 
her face had grown white, 

‘*Té will be a pleasant change for you,” she 
said, and Miss Beauchamp laughed lightly, and 
regarded herself in the small mirror opposite 
with evident complacency. 

Then her young nephews entered noisily, 
and she beat a hasty retreat, as she always 
did at their approach. 

Mariel could not tell how she wore away the 
long hours of that cruel day. She was only 
conscious of the cry in her heart, ‘‘ Let me see 
him but once—but once!” followed by the 
prayer that she might remain securely hidden 
from her whilom lover. 

Bat this was not to be! 

On the very evening of his arrival she 
encountered Beatrice and Montrose on the 
stairs. The young man started violently, and 
a dusky colour leapt into his face. 

‘* Miss Tempest !"’ he cried, amazedly. 

Afterwards, he wondered he had not said 
‘* Muriel.” 

The girl was very white, but very calm, as, 
bowing slightly, she passed him by and 
hurried to her room, there to throw herself on 
her knees, and pray Heaven to give her 
courage daily to meet him, and strength to 
hide her love. 

(To be continued. ) 











MORE THAN A BROTHER. 


<csiti tila 
CHAPTER XLIx. 


As soon as the verdict was given Lord 
Fi-zmaur hurried out, fighting his way re- 
morselessly through the crowds, who seemed 
to be still under the spell of their excitement. 

He managed to gain a stone-flagged passage 
at the back of the dock, just as Cora Paget 





reached it. 
The two warders stepped back, relieved of 


their charge, and the Earl came -forward 
eagerly. : 

He was so agitated that he could only 
murmur a few broken words; but he caught 
her small hands to his burning lips, and 
then drew one of thém through his arm. 

She did not ask where he was taking her, 
as he led her to the outer door, where a cab 
was waiting. 

“Stand back! Stand back!” shouted a 
policeman; but it required the efforts of two 
or three to keep the way clear, so eager were 
the people to see the face of the girl who had 
just missed the gallows. 

Lord Fitzmaur looked round angrily, but 
his face brightened as the crowd broke out 
into a hearty cheer. The next moment Cora 
was in Miss Mackenzie's arms, whilst 
Beatrice poseessed herself of her hands. 

Not one of them could speak coherently, 
as they kissed and fondled her. Lord Fitz- 
maur—unbidden—took his place by Beatrice’s 
side, and the cab drove off at a rapid pace, 
followed by the eager shovts of the enthusi- 
astic multitude. 

Excited groups were standing at the corners 
of the streets ; hats were waved and handker- 
chiefs of gaudy hue; whilst little boys ran 
after the cab, crying, ‘‘ Hooray!” with the 
whole strength of their lungs, 

4s Cora entered the sitting-room at the 
hotel, leaning on Miss Mackenzie's arm, Lady 
Gerda Staunton rese from the sofa, and came 
to meet her. 

‘Thank Heayen you are saved |’ she said, 
tremulously. ‘‘I have prayed for this as I 
have never prayed for anything in my life 
before! Say that you bear me no malice for 
—for anything that I have done?” 

‘Don’t speak to her now,” said Miss Mac- 
kenzie, gently, ‘‘ The poor thing is ready to 
drop!” 

‘*T must, or I shall have no peace !”’ 

“Have I anything to forgive?’ Cora 
faltered. ‘Heaven knows I bear no malice 
towards you—or Rodney!” 

Lady Gerda winced at being classed together 
with the footman, who was supposed to have 
been so ready to bear evidence against his 
young mistress, because of an old unforgotten 
grudge. 

‘* Somebody thought I had harmed yon, and 
Icould not rest,” she said, trembling with 
agitation. 

‘*Harm her? I should think you did!” 
burst from Lord Fitzmaar, in a tone of sup- 
pressed passion. ‘Go down on your knees 
and ask her forgiveness, and perhaps for the 
sake of others——” 

‘‘Hash! hush!” gaid Miss Mackenzie, 
locking round with a pained expression on 
her kindly face. ‘‘ Atatime like this we ought 
to be thinking of nothing but offering our 
thanks to God for his infinite goodness.” 

“Yes, yes!’’ cried Beatrice, as the tears 
poured down her cheeks, ‘“‘I never was 80 
thankful for anything in my life! I must 
telegraph at once to Moortown!” 

‘Won't you say that you forgive me?” 
whispered Lady Gerda, as she bent low over 
Cora, who had sunk down on the sofa, with 
her hand still clinging to Miss Mackenzie's. 

‘* I forgive you,”’ looking up into her pale face 
with weary eyes; “but it was through you 
that Oriel died, and that I can never forget.” 

“Through me?” starting back in horror. 

‘* Yes, you grieved him so, and he used to be 
so happy!" unutterable regret in her soft 
voice, which went to the hearts of all. 

‘You had better come away,” said Lord 
Fitzmaur, roughly,. because of the intolerable 
jealousy with which he was —jea- 
lousy of the dead, which is a thousand times 
worse than that of the living, because there 
is no possible cure but time! ‘Can’é you 
see that you must be the last person a Paget 
can wish to see?” 

‘** Don't be unkind to her!’ said Miss Mac- 
kenzie, reprovingly. ‘ Poor girl! she has had 
enough to bear! ” 

‘* Yes, I’ve had enough, Heaven knows, 
without my own brother turning against me! 


Good-bye to you all; I’m going heme,” and 
with a slight bend of bee bent, she moved 
towards the door. 

‘You can't go alone! I will come with 
you!” said Lord Fitzmaur, rather sullenly. 

Lady Gerda drew herself up in her haugh- 
tiest manner. 

‘Thank you! I prefer Merton’s company 
to yours!” and opening the door for herself 
she left the room. 

‘* Beatrice, dear, just go and see if you can't 
help her!” suggested Miss Mackenzie, whose 
heart always softened to anyone in trouble. 

Her niece willingly obeyed her, and as soon 
as she was gone the old lady said in a low 
voice to the Earl, ‘‘Don't be long,” and 
quietly — from the room. 

He had longing to be left alone with 
Cora, but his courage failed him as soon as 
the moment had come. The poor girl looked 
more dead than alive, as she sat on the sofa, 
her tired head resting on the cushions at the 
end. He came and stood over her, looking 
down on her with intense compassion in his 
dark eyes. 

‘‘1 am going now,” he said, as softly as bis 
voice would let him, ‘“‘but when you are 
rested, dear, I'll come back! Only tell me 
—a you will want me some day not very far 
off ” . 

‘*You have been very good to me,’’ her 
voice was so low that he could scarcely catch 
the words. ‘All that I can wish for you 
ig that you should forget me as soon as 
possible | ”’ 

“Forget you? Never! Don’t you know 
that my life would be worth nothing to me 
without you?” dropping on his knees, so that 
his face was nearly on a level with hers. 

* And what is mine? Oh, if I can’t die!” 
her voice trembling with unavailing longing, 
‘I wish I could hide myself in some corner of 
the world where I could see nothing and 
nobody that could remind me of Wray!” 

“That is just what I can do for you,’’ he 
said, with reviving hope. ‘“‘ Let me you to 
Virginia, and there, in a new land, you shall 
live a new life, and leave all your sorrows 
this side of the Atlantic!” 

‘* And leave all his work undone?” she 
said faintly, as her long lashes drooped on her 
cheeks. 

She could not feel his burning kisses on her 
hands, her ears were deaf to his words of 
passionate love; for a few minutes at least 
she had found the oblivion for which her 
tired heart was longing, and it seemed cruel 
to wish to rouse her. 

Miss Mackenzie came back into the room 
with a glass of wine in her hand; but after 
one lock at the white face and colourless lips 
she put it down on the table, and signed to 
Lord Fitzmaur to leave the room. 

“Take my advite,’”’ she said gravely, ‘‘and 
leave her six months at least to recover her- 
self! At the end of that time you can come 
back, and if it is possible to mend a broken 
heart, | Cee she will les you try. Good- 
evening!” 

‘*‘ But six months are an eternity !” 

‘“« Better than never!” significantly. 

‘* Bless you for all your kindness to her,” 
he said, in a choked voice. ‘I will go back 
to Virginia, and make my home fit to receive 
her. To think of all that she has gone 
through in this cursed place maddens me!”’ 

«Remember from Whose hand the trouble 
comes, and be sure it was sent for some good 
purpose! If waiting for a pure-minded girl 
helps to elevate your thoughts, Lord Fitz- 
maur, it willdo no harm,” she said, with a 
kindly smile, not feeling at all sure that the 
Earl was the sort of man she herself would 
like to trust as a husband. ; 

‘* It has helped already to keep me straight 
more than anything,” he answered gravely ; 
and then, with a hasty good-bye, and one 
last look at the face he loved, he turned 
away. 


* * * - 
Alone in her favourite sitting-room sat 





Lady Paget, waiting to hear the iesue of the 
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trial. Mrs. Stapley had promised to come 
straight home, however late it was, and 
Jenkins had implored her to be as quick as 
she could, because she was sure to ‘‘lead her 
a life of it," ax she expressed it, during her 
absence. The long suspense to the mistress 
of Wray Hall was almost more than her 
already enfeebled brain could bear. Nothing 
conld satiefy her during those two days, and 
all her maid’s efforts to please her were un- 
availing. Lonely and childless she sat with 
her back to all the glory of the summer day, 
with her eyes fixed on the scrap of fire in the 
brightly polished grate. 

Her life had formerly been a very happy 
one in spite’ of Sir John Paget's death, for 
her son had been the sunshine of the passing 
years. His loss seemed to have taken every- 
thing from her, as well as the girl who had 
helped to make the old rafters ring with 
happy laughter, and childish shouts of glee. 
All was gone, and a sudden darkness had come 
over everything whigh nothing on earth 
‘could brighten. 

‘‘ Look at the time-table; I am sure there is 
some mistake in the train!” she said, for 
about thetwentieth time that evening. ‘I 
think Stapley might have hurried herself, as 
she knew what a state of anxiety I was in. 
But nobody. thinks of me!” 

‘‘Perhaps, my lady, the trial’s delayed 
another day?’’ suggested the maid, timidly. 

‘* Not in the least likely; but I should not 
be at all surprised if they have al! missed the 
train.” 

This sort of conversation had been going on 
ever since the night before, and the patience 
of poor Jenkins was sorely tried. She was 

delighted when her mistress sent her down- 
atairs to see if the servants had arrived, and 
still more so when she caught the sound of 
approaching wheels. 

Mary threw herself upon her neck, laughing 
and crying as she gasped out the good news ; 
the stately Mason was so utterly demoralised 
that he shook hands all round with no respect 
of persons ; and Mrs. Stapley bustled upstairs 
to be the first to carry the news to her mis- 
tress. Her heart bled for the desolate mother 
as she turned her face to the door with an 
eager question in her haggard eyes. 

“‘Tt’s all right, my lady—thank Heaven!” 
she began, as soon she had closed the door 
behind her. ‘‘ Miss Cora—bless her heart— 
is saved!” bursting into tears. 

“Who did it—who murdered my boy?” 
said Lady Paget, stonily. 

“‘No one laid a hand upon the poor lamb 
but his Father in Heaven, It was heart- 
disease.” 

“Impossible! Of course, I should have 
known it.” ( 

“Bat Dr. Warner knew, and came back 
from America on p to say so. He told 
me, ary: when he came up that kind to 
shake hands with me outside the Court, that 
our poor, dear young master had it, and his 
father, and his grandfather too, for the matter 

of that; but Sir Oriel wonld not hear of its 
being mentionéd to you, lest it should make 
you uneasy!” 

“Oh, my boy—my boy!” and the proud 
head sank on the trembling hands, as she 
thought of her son’s tender care for her. 
When the paroxysm of —_ passed off she 
said in a low voice, “‘ Has Miss Cora come?” 

Mra. Stapley opened her eyes in surprise. 

“No, my lady. She's with Miss Mackenzie 
ber Misa Ashley, and the ladies are very kind 

er. ’ ; 

“ Does she mean to Igave me alone ?”’ 

‘‘Miss Cora, I take it, wasn’t sure that 
you wanted her," feeling embarrassed. 

** Of course I want her. Let her come to a 
900r, childless mother! I haven't long to 
ive. I shan’t trouble her long.” 

“If you could take the trouble to write 
yourself, my lady,” said Stapley, doubtfully. 
ot, don't think as how she would believe one 
of us.” 

“But I was always fond of the child,” 





putting her thin hand to her forehead. ‘‘ Why 
should she doubt me now ? ” 

“You see, my lady, when they came and 
took her away—you seemed so willing she 
should go. She was cut to the heart, poor 
dear, as well she might be.” 

‘I can’t remember,” looking bewildered. 
** Somebody had a foolish idea that she killed 
him, when she loved my boy almost as much 
as I did.” 

‘Yes, my lady,” the tears running down 
her plump cheeks; “ jast write and tell her 
that you love her just the same as ever, and 
it’ll be the best balm for her breaking heart.” 

“I will—I will. Give me paper and ink. 
She has been away so dreadfully long. I want 
her—want her desperately.” 

The cloud had passed from Lady Paget's 
brain, but her life did not last much longer. 
She died in Cora’s arms, and blessed her with 
her last breath, so the worst pain of the past 
was healed, and only the sorrow remained. 





CHAPTER L. 


THERE was great dismay in the fashionable 
world when the news spread far and wide that 
the Marquis of Belfield’s affairs were hope- 
lessly involved, and the handsome house in 
Grosvenor-street was to be sold. 

Everyone was talking about it, and the news 
was not long in reaching King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple, where Raymond Lovell, looking wan 
and ill, was studying certain dry, musty 
papers. 

A telegram was placed in his hand. He 
broke it open and read it listlessly ; but aa he 
read his cheeks flushed, and the light came 
back to his eyes. 


“Gerda to Lovell, King’s 
Temple. 
‘We are off to-morrow. Come to meif you 
can at 5.30.” 


He glanced at the clock, thrust away his 
papers, sprang from his seat, changed his 
coat, smoothed his hair, called out to his 
clerk, caught up his hat, and was gone before 
the clerk could answer his master’s call. 

Lady Gerda was sitting alone in her boudoir 
when Raymond was shown in. He advanced 
to greet her eagerly with outstretched hands, 
but ehe would not touch them. 

“‘ Wait till you have heard what I have to 
say !’’ she said, gravely, as she stood before 
him in her black dress, looking exquisitely 
fair, but very pale. 

Her eyes were heavy for want of sleep, her 
chesks had grown perceptibly thinner, and he 
could but look at her with sorrowful com- 
passion. 

**T could not go away without telling you; 
ay ee would not let me rest night or 

ay » 

‘Tell me, dear! I shall be better when I 
know all!” 

‘‘Oh! if I had only told you before, what 
might have been spared !””’ clasping her hands 
together. “You will hate and despise me 
more than ever!” 

**I could not hate you! ” in a voice of intense 
emotion. ‘ Tell me quick; I can’t bear sus- 
pense!” 

“ First to begin with the old story. Oriel 
had stung me by his coldness and indifference, 
and I wasso mad at the thought of marrying 
him, in spite of everything, that I felt quite 
reckless. Just as I was feeling equal to any- 
thing, I met Lord Moortown at the opera. I 
can’t remember what he said now, but he 
seemed to think that because Oriel was so 
good and so proper, I must give up going to 
the Cosmo Slaneys.” 

“She is a detestable woman! ” said Ray- 
mond, with a frown. 

‘* You are rather hard on her! Of course I 
went, and I was very unlucky. I was cleaned 
out, and he lent me some money to go on with. 
The same thing ocourred again. He tried to 


Bench Walk, 





prevent me from playing; bat when I had | 








once started he made it easy for me, I had 
forgotten my purse, and he was my banker. 
(A muttered exclamation from Lovell.) Ihad 
no idea what I wasdoing. I think I went there 
three times; but at the end I had lost the 
two thousand, and a heap besides. Oh! don’t 
look so angry, Raymond!” 

‘*Go on!” he said, grufily, leaning his elbow 
on the mantelpiece. 

“‘T managed to scrape some money together, 
and I gave it him back at Wray. It was diffi- 
cult to get the chance of speaking to him alone, 
so I asked him to meet me in the library at 
twelve o’clock. Oriel found us there, but he 
trusted me,”’ her voice very low, ‘and that 
night he asked me to be his wife!” 

‘* Poor fellow! he deserved a better fate than 
to be married for money! ” bitterly. 

“IT know! I know! Bat if you talk like 
that,” her breast heaving, ‘‘I can’t goon. He 
never really loved me, s0 we were almost 
quits. He never cared for anyone but Cora 
Paget, and I'm sure he found it out that last 
night. They were together in the morning- 
room, their heads so close that they were al- 
most touching when I came in; and he was so 
cross to me that I knew his mother noticed 
it. But he was so good to me afterwards!” 
the tears springing to her eyes, ‘‘so much 
better than I deserved, and we parted the besi 
of friends. I went upstairs, resolved to be a 
good wife to him, whatever happened, and to 
make him happy, £0 that he should never ke 
sorry that he trusted me. On! if I could 
only stop there!” clasping her hands, and 
then shudderingly covering her face with 
them. 

“Go on, for Heaven's sake!” he barst forth, 
for he felt such a dread of what was coming 
that he scsrcely had the courage to listen. 

‘‘It was very late when I heard somebody 
passing my door; and, thinking that it was a 
burglar, 1 opened it very gently, and looked 
out,” she wenton, in a low, monotonous voice, 
as if she were repeating a lesson that she had 
schooled herself to learn. ‘I was astonished 
to see Cora, and just stepping outside my 
door, I watched her go down the stairs, and 
make straight for the library, where I- knew 
Oriel was sitting. I waited till she came ont. 
When she wés safely in her bed-room, [ went 
down in such a tempest of rage as I never was 
in my life. 

“T felt sure that she had gone by appoint- 
ment, and I thought they had both tried to 
hoodwink me by pretending to quarrel earlier 
in the evening. 

* Oh, Raymond, can't you understand? I 
wasn’t accustomed to being treated like that, 
and I burst into the library in a passion. He 
was just coming from the window, where he 
seemed to have been emptying something out 
of his glass!” 

“Ah! He had tried the landanum, but 
disliked it!’’ said Raymond, listening in- 
tently ; but calling to mind the incidents of 
the trial. ; 

“‘T daresay! He stood still with amaze- 
ment; and then, putting down the tumbler, 
he went back to the table, and took up 
a paper which I felt sure was his will. 
He was going to hide it from me, bat I 
would see it; and, as I ran my eye over it, I 
saw that everything was left to Cora except a 
= legacies, which I did not trouble myself 
about.”’ 

** Tt was the old will, which he made before 
he knew you,” said Raymond. 

‘* No doubt, but I took it as a fresh proof of 
his treachery. I don't know all the wicked 
things I said in my mad jealousy. Bat 
he bore it all so well, standing before me 
with his arms folded, and his head thrown 
back, looking every inch a gentleman, and 
such a noble-minded man ! 

‘‘ Bat when I abused Cora, then he fired up at 
once. He said she was true as steel, and he 
loved her like a sister, and always should love 
her. I told him he must choose bet ween us, that 
I would give him his freedom there and then, 
if he would not promise that she should never 
enter Wray Halil so long as I was miatress 
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there. And then; oh, Heaven! sxeh.a terrible,| 
changa.eame over his: face, and be tumbled. 

down,on, to, the chair as-if. his strength, had 

gonedrom him, 

‘“ There he eat, doubled np, and the moat awful ; 
dread, came over:me. I spoke to:him, but he 
did not answer; amd! then,’’ trembling. from 
bead. to, foot, and clasping, her hands dis- 
tractedly, ‘‘I pot my hand,om-his, shoulder, 
andJegked into hisface,. He wasdead! Oh, 
Raymond, think. of it!’ clutching at the 
tuble for a-support.. ‘“ He wasdead, and I was: 
alone-withi him!” 

‘* ¥on. didn't: ring: the bell. or call for 
Graves)?:” 

“No! A panieseized'me, and I fled’ from 
the reem. Oh, never shall I forget'thehorror 
of that night,” covering her-face: “ He was 
dead, and I*knew that I’ had killed'‘bimr I 
took off my things, and got’into bed. im order’ 
that Mertoa might enepect nothing; bnt 
though: I took a large doseof chloral I never 
slept @ wink; and the hours dragged on: end- 
leasty till I heard that girl's sliriek ring 
throagh'the-silent house!” 

“ Bat why did you try to throw the bidare 
en Cora?” reproachfally, feeling that was a 
blot which no tears could wipe away. 

‘‘Oh, if you knew. how I have reproached.: 
myself!” cowering with shame. ‘ Oaly: I 
never thonght it would go so far. Ii was 
nothing for her to be the last seen: with him. 
Sse lived in the house, she was his companion ; 
bat for me it would be so different—alone,.in 
the dead of the night. I thought-everyone 
would brand me as a murderess!” writhing 
as if in extreme pain. ‘1 was; drawn. on to 
esy more than I meant—and my. agony: of: 
mind—can’t you guess it ? 

‘“‘T relied on the doctor's evidence, but Dr. 
Wood was a fool, and it never occurred. to 
him that, after the first sip, Oriel threw the 
landanum away; s0 that he made up his 
mind that Oriel died of it. It was you that 
saved her life; bat it was Dr. Warner's evi- 
dence that helped you!” 

“ You must have suffered terribly ; but why 
didn’t you tell me before? ”’ 

“Because I was afraid. I needn't to-be:a 
coward once, but I suppose it was a shook. to 


my nerves, which I’ve never got over. Bat if | 


ebe had been condemned, don't think so 
meanly of me as to imagine that I should 
have held my tongue for a moment, I was 
waiting for my own sentence as well.as hers, 
for her death-knell would have been mine 
instead |’ 

“ Are you stre that you wonld have had the 
courage to speak at all?” his dark eyes trying 
to read the innermost secrets of her sonal. 

‘‘ Raymond!” 

“You kept silent so long. What if that. 
poor girl's brain or bodily strength had 
failed 2?" 

“Have pity on me!” looking up. into his 
stern face with imploriug eyes. ‘‘ You:don't 
know whata hell upon earth I've been through. 
Eech day and night bringing a fresh torment 
of suspense.and self-reproach, knowing. thas 
if there were justice in Heaven Cora wonld be 
acquitted of everything, whilst if I spoke at: 
last;.my long silence would be taken as a con- 
clusive proof of my, guilt!” 

“Yes, it was difficult position, bat it was: 
a risky game to play,” very gravely. 

‘‘ Fancy how my mother and father would 
have turned against me—how society would 
have given me the cold shoulder—how Fiiz- 
maur would have scorned me, even if I had. 
been’ let off fur want of sufficient evidence? 
O4, Raymond, we sre ruined! This: honge is 
to be sold—the old gay life of dissipation is 
over for ever —we shall never meet again ; but. 
oh! for pity’s sake, tell me that you forgive 
me for all.the pain and grief I'vecauzed.yon!” 

He took both her trembling: hands, and 
looked down iui her beautifal faes,-pale with ; 
regret and remorse. 

She was fair as ever to him, though co thinr 
and worn! Ste was dear as ever to: him in 
spite of all her faults and girs, and in her un- 








sconstomed hnanitity, his heart went ont to her} 


on & wave of tenderness, 

*‘ Don'é.talk.of parting !** he.eaid,. hoarssly. 
‘' Tameanmever.toypart again, In. your. pros- 
perity I did nod 
poverty I can ask yeu.te come:te:me and find 
a homeidn. my arns!’’ 

He drew. her-towards him; bat shalscid back, 
gasping for breath.. 

‘‘No, no. Iam not good enough!” 

**T hold you.to.your promise. My ow at 
last!” and he kissed heron her-lips sgain.and 
agsin with rapture. 


‘“* Bat;you:can’t love me! You:despiss—yom| some of the sunshine which: 


hatesne!”’ 
‘This is the: proudest moment of my,life-! 


Raymond gnessed wherertheiwe!come yift: 
same from, and was gratified by theidelicacy 
in. which: it was sbroudeds. Iiche could lave: 
found: ont the smallest «proof<as»to his: idew 


to hope, bat ia your} being correct, his-pride would have mage him 


retarn it; but as no:light:;was ever throwmon 
the subject, he: was: most: fortunately obliged’ 
to. keep it. 


CHAPTER Li, AND LAsT.. 


Two years passed away, softening the edge: 
of.an un -sornew, and: bringing: batk: 


» to have: 
been lost for ever.. 
Wiuay Hall, whieh we left.so sad and.lonely, 


Oh, Gerda! do you think your.fanlts. make} now resounds with. the. noiseof harrying feet. 


any differenceif a.man. really, lovea,?: Look 


and many voices... Nambers.of. workmen are: 


up. at me, and, say I dom't love. you. if you} busy; with a triumphal :arch: over: the: park 
daze!’ i 


Slowly,the large eyes were raised. to his,.and 
then quickly, sank beneath their radiant glance; 
whilst the loveliest pink overspread her cheeks, 
and a glow of happisess-warmed the deepest 
depths of her heart. 

Her golden head sankionshis breast, and he 
held her close to his heart, feeling that the 
dream of his life was realised, and joy—the 
most vivid joy—hed come-to him cut of 
sorrow | 

There were two quiet weddings that autumn, 
when half London was ont of town. There 
were not many people at the fitst, for the 
bridegroom: was an invalid, and had to be 
wheeled into St. Peter’s in.a:chair, but hedid 
not’ look as if he thongtit’ himself ‘much to be 
pitied, when the solemn service was con- 
cluded, and Beatrice Ashley became‘hia own 
little wife and Countess of Moortown as well. 

The tearsran down Miss Mackenzie's face, 
but she wiped them away with # smile, and 
wished them both joy from .the bottom of her 
heart. 

Lord Moortown laughed as he bade her 
farewell. 

‘You did your best to keep her from ma, 
didn't you?’’ he eaid, as he gave her.a- hearty 
kiss 

**Not when I brought: her to. Longfields, 
you ungrateful man!’ was the prompt an- 


gates, whilet the gardeners are. making a. 
bank of flawers-on.each side of the widerdoor- 
ways, and others are fastening. strings of flags’ 
onthe branches.of the trees. 

Bill Tomkins was espétially active; working. 
for love, and not for money, He and some-of 
the villagers had. made a large ““ Welcome’ 
in-searlet geraniums on.a background ‘of fern 
leaves, which they meant. to. put up.on the 
triumphal arch. 

An animated distussion was being carried 
on between the gardeners and the villagers as” 
to’ the propriety of the position they had 
chosen for it. 

“It will right:down: spoil! the whole: look of 
the thing!” said) Mr: Gedge; sententioushy, 
“The scarlet a-top of them roses would set 
my lady’s teeth on edge:!” 

‘ Stuff a-nonsense!’” answered): Bill,. with. 
more spirit tham politeness: ‘‘ Starlet'a: the: 
prettiest colour that’s worn, and all theadies~ 
run mad.over it!” 4 

‘Mach you. know about thedadies' tastes? 
Why. I've made a study of them‘from my-.boy- 
hood |’ 

“I’ve studied them to:more- purpose; for 
T've got a wife, and you: haven'tt’’ retorted’ 
Bill; and then -there watengeneral langh; for: 
the head-gardener was, looketl upen-as a-con- 
firmed bachelor, nobody guessed that. 
his. heart. went. out.to Anterica with Mary; 


2wer, asshe turned. to give a last) hag. to her} Cora’s faithfal. maid... 


niece. 


Mason came eauntering down 'the:drive, and: 


The other wedding,took place atthe British Mrs. Stapley came alter ‘him, looking happier 


Embassy, Paris, when. Lady Gerda -Staunton 
gave her band to her old lovey Raymond 
Lovell, and both looked as.happy # 


The Marchioness and Marquis. were quite} having, considered. the 


reconciled. to the match.after’that deplorable 


affair of Oriel Paget's ; and Raymond had no} be han: 


fearof poverty before. his eyes; for his. praetice 
had wonderfully i 


increased since the: Puget 


| and. positively. younger than.when wedast-taw 
4 her. 
Their opinion wasimmediatelyatked, and; 
i in. all) its 
} branches, they suggested thatthe motto should 
g.up. between two. trees which exactly 
other a little farther ap the drive. 
* You see, if they were put ee ree. ag 


case, and: a mystérious enm of:ten thonsand }lady wouldn't. know-whichito look-at-allin'a 
pounds had been paid into his account atthisj minute!” said Mrs. Stapley, anxious'tomplease: 


bankers. 

Whiere this. came from nobody.. scemed, to 
ee rm a: no were bound not 
to 80 was obliged to it-with 
a good grace, and be thankful for the eadivion 
to his. income, 

One thing he resolved that.:it.shoald; not 


melt away: in gambling: debts like Lady, will.be like a-cecond..s 


Gerda's two thousand, but ‘should. help. to 
provide her. with some of thedoxuries which 
otherwise ehe would have lost. 

It was only part of Sir Oziel's money which 
Cora was spending inthe way.he would. have 


The waterworks were : finished, 


alk parties, ‘‘And J’m-< sure,” looking sup at 
the gracefal arrangement of ferns, flowers, and. 
flags wbove her head, ‘this arch. is so(pretty;. 
it: would. bea sin and.« shame to-hide it; and: 
4the* Welcome’ will be.all.the better-nearer:. 
her-own home.l”’ ; 
4} ‘Besides’ said\:Mx, Mason,” gravely.‘ it. 
urprise to thereye; amid. 

it’s better to have one good thing after.another: 
than, both:at once.” fm 

“Right you. are, Mr..Mason;,with s.roguieb.' 
| twinkle in his eye. “ You, must.getrid/ of. a. 
firet. wife before you canever take. another,” 

There was..another, laugh, bat Mason: pree- 


4 


first, and. then she thought of.. Lady Gerda. | tended.to.be deaf,.and. plunged. into copversa- 


She could not-bear to:think of her in poverty; 
because-she. knew Sir Orich would. have. been 


ti ith. Mr. Gedge, whilet the she 
Sashed-reey.reh, inane an beter idemthass 


distressed; also, she remembered that he was| the butler, who was an eligible widower, meant. 


about to leave: her some.money, by, will, if}to offer her 
hand. 


death had not stopped his. 


his.hand.and: what remained of 
his heart,as.soon as their mistress had.settled 


She resolved, however, to. give the: money down at Wray.Hall... 


to Raymond Lovell on his: margiage: with 


Lady; Gerda, inorder’ to. prevent. the:-ten 
thousand pounds from being, retklessty gam. 


bied. away; and.as. Siz Oriel-had Jefe bim:a | town-were 
handsome. legacy as. well, .and the batrister’e; to.xecsive 


There, was. a +. deal. of laughter: and 
rg een nad al ‘Mere. Stapley- 

could not stay long, as. Lord.and Moor. 
torartive,im order 
the mistress of. Wray onher retum:, 


practice-was.daily increasing, she! considered.) from Amerivg.: 


that: they, wocld: start. with. some’ degree of’ 


comfort. 





The eventful day was as bright asan English. 
sutame:'eday canrpoeribly be. 
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s what. it;was: worth, knowing |that. thera were: 


| notwwery;welly and sho-could not-bear to leave 


_ that perhaps.it wae best. 


- that without.me!’’ 


_ carriage and. four;’’ said; Miss: Mackenzie, 
_ stepping out of the drawing room window. in 
_ a bran-new bonnet, & white china-crépe shawl, 
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Lady .Moortown, in « dress, of pale- blue: | 
nun's veiling, and a hat with feathers. to: 
match, which ‘euited:her fair face. admirably, 
came out on to the terrace: xbont three o'clock 
in, the afternoon. Lord. Moertewn | followed 
with Raymond Lovell, who.bad. lost:all signa 
of. care and trouble, and leoked: haatisomer 
than-ever, ‘ 

The Earl was ablé to walk withoat assist. 
ance; and, though. not capable.of. violent 
exercise, had made repid. strides. to recovery, 
thavks,as hewlways was-the- first to. acknow- 
ledge, to hie. wife's most tendér nursing: ‘ 

He had lost his ‘bored:ex preesion, and t wirled 
the end of his long moustaches with a smile.of 
complete content, 

‘So unfortunate that? Geréw could wot ac- 
company me‘l’’ said Raymond; ashe: looked 
round om the. beansiful. gardens: and.the green 
glades of the-park, which he had known from 
his earliest boyhood; ‘ but our: little Ray is, 


him,” 
‘““T quite. understand,’ Beatrice..anewered, 
with.a.smiie, though che. toek-the excase for 


sad memories. connected. with the. dear old 
Hall which would keep Lady Gerda away for 
ever: 

Mrs. Stapley had. been.qnite nervous lest 
she should come; for the villagers had nos: for- 
gotten: her evidence. at ihe:ingnest, and were 
prepared.to change their cheers into. hisses.and 
hoots a3's00n as she appeared. 

Fortunately, she. stayed away; and even her 
husband, who could scarcely bear to be parted, 
from his wife under any circumstances, agreed 


‘* Now; who is to: be on. the reception com- 
mittee.at home; and whois to be,on guard at 
the station?” asked Lord Moortown. 

‘If Raymond. doesn’t mind, I think he had 


better. go in:the carriage!" 

‘In the landan and four! '’ he» exclaimed, 
inedismay.. ‘Don’t ask me. I shell feel 
such: a fool!” 


“ Bat.somebody, raust-be here>to.receive all 
the people, and I know Moortown wen’t do 


** My dear; I shall. be. quite equal. to. the. 


and. a dove: coloured. dresa;' ‘for: I believe I 
shan’t: know. whether: I'm, im, a oab or a 
carriage; I shall be thinking so much of that 
dear girl!” 

‘* Bravo; Miss Mackenzie! I, admire your 
plack so:much that I shall be qoite: ashamed 
to stay behind,” said. Raymond, laughing, 
‘‘bnt.L hope to-heavens they, won't cheer us 
by mistake! ”’ 

‘If they: do, you. must bow: like Reypltyt 
I got iquite-aceustomed to.it when I first, went 
home» with. Meortown.. Why, they've began 


— Who can it be? Look, there's a- 
yi ” 
“It’s they;.by Jovel, Toey've: stolen a 


march.on us!” cried Raymond Lovell, throw- 
ing: up: his»hat like a, schoolboy; and then: 
they-all harried to: the other side of the house, 
and presently the humble fly drew: up, atithe 
Steps, surronnded by: crowds:of people, all 
hurrahing atthe tops-of their voices: 

Lord Fitzmaur, looking sunburnt. bat 
radiantly happy, sprang out, and. then-withont 
waiting. to:take any of the outstretched haads,: 
turned to:-his:wifs, who then; as ever, wasihis: 
first thought.. In a moment her arms: were 
thrown first round Miss Mackenzie’s neck, 
and-then.rousd Beatrice's, the warmth of her 
embrace: showing-that she was still: the: Cora: 
of old. She, was very prettily. dressediin a 
grey gown shimmering with: jet, and hes-beau- 
tiful dark.eyes were as splendidus ever. 

Witha charming smite, she congratulated : 
Lord. Meortown. on his..recovery, and: asked. 
Raymondiadter-his wifevamd:child. Then; she: 
asked for Stapley, and-shteok haads.both with 
her and the greyshwired butler). her lips, 
trembling: as shensaid ac few kind: werd. 


Gedge, who brought.a fine colour. to. her 
chesiks by a whisper: 

“ Now, dearest, let. the; people.see you!” 
said Lord. Fitzmaar; looking.down at hz with 
fond »pride, 

Coram bowed: and waved. her hundkerchicf, 
whilet men:. women, and: children, shouted: 
** Welcome hore.” 

‘+ Dear things;:I lovethem all! \' she: said, 
with. tearsin her eyes. 

Before-they could: get:indoors. carrie ge. nf ter 
canriage drove-up, bringing al! the: old. frieads: 
from the:houses;in the neighbourhood, The 
They woods, the Armatrongs, &o , ui came up, 
and there was no time for reflection. Cora 
burried past the library door: wiihous) seeing 
ity beoanse the old» Generad:.was,.ta! king, so: 
volubly:; and so. the first-entry into the old, 
house .offalmoest without »seur although 
she: bad dreaded. it'from: ths, firss.. moment, 
they had turned their faces home wards, 

Bearrice, watching, her: tencerly,. saw. that 
she wasthe.same Cora: io binders f heart 
and warmth of feeling; but-ol so chumg+ed in 
other rerpects! All.the pagsion.and therfire 
seemed to have died out, and her smile: was: 
ae gene asi Beatrice’s own, whust her eyes, 
which used to flash so. splendidly, hada, 
dreamy, far-away look whenever her fics: waay 
in repose. 

In’ epite ofall, Lady Fitzmaur made a 
charming’ hostess, and met. of the elder! 
people: said how much she had improved: 
Alick Armstrong regarded her with. boyish 
xdmiration, and was ready to be-her devoted 
knight if she would allow ‘him:; but: she kept: 
him gently at # distance, though. willing to 
be as great friends-as ever; 

** How he worships: the: ground she treads 
on!’’ Beatrice remarked:to her husband; as: 
Lord Firzmaur hovered «bous:his: wife's chair, 
and seemed to anticipate her every-wish: 

‘* You: his-heart is'in: his wife's pocket; but 
hers; witere is it? Not here; bat in the 
grave! How om earth hevstands:is, 1 can’t 
conceive! I should die of jealousy—actuad: 
jealousy of a dead man;’’ said) Lord ' Moor- 


town, energetically, drawing:his own wifeclose’| 


to:his heart. 

“ Fitzmaur, you know where: I’m: g 
said Cora, the next morning, as» she “looked 
into her husband’s dressing:-rcem; with: ai 
buvket of white flowers; Nipnetus: roses, and: 
exquisiteferns, over hererm- ‘ There is«no: 
harm, is there?’ I shouldn t like‘him:to think 
werhad forgotten him when we first came: to: 
his-home!” 

‘Alb right; dear! T'll meet: you as you 
come back,” said: ; zmaur; readily 
enough, but the brightness*wens ous of! his: 
ao and his razor slippsd;. and scratched his 

n, 


+ ” 


Cora. placed the rores in’ # cross on Sir 
Oriel’s’ grave; and one by one the tears 
dropped down on’ the-white- blossoms. ‘ I’ve 
tried to-do-all you wished, dear. und made: 
your ‘people take every comfort and pleasure 
as if it came from your hand! ” she whispered’ 
softly’; and then rising*from*her knees: she 
walked gravely away to meet ber husband: 
Ste was'the joy of his life, a good’ and’ fuith- 
fal wife, but etrive as-she might, she conld 
never forget the man who was “ More than @ 
Brother! '’ 

[THE END:] 








HIS TENANT'S DAUGHTER. 
—o:— 


CHAPTER 1X.. 
MAGGIB’ IS’ TAKEN AWAY. 


She is;nek praying—sbe is, scarcely think- 
ing. Joy, sorrow, prids,,.and. indignation are 
all straggling for the mastery iu. her. heart, 
making, anything; like. clear, and. definite 
thought imposeible. 

Bat. after, a..while she. grows. calm... The 
blissfal. consciousness that Thurston. loves 
her, the conviction, that despite her. father's. 
prouibitionm he means to win .ber, for his wife, 
soon. makes all.other things.d windle into som- 
parative nothingness! And.yet, like a sharp 
pain at her heart, is the. recollection, of her 
father’s. bitter,words, and the certainty.thas 
there. must be: come very serious ground for 
the position he has.assumed with regard. to 
this. matter. 

‘Oh, Heaven, gnidemet” she. prays. 

Then, she rises from her knees, seats her- 
self by the window, and tries: to. recall the. 
past;. tries to piece together from. her memory 
certain things connected with her: early life; 
so that,she may be. abe to. understand why. 
her. mother. lefs ber when sho, was: quite:a 
little girl, and: what she could have done: to 
muke herronce devoted husband speak of ber 
with. such bitter loathing. 

Mémory does not help. her much. 

She remembers her Indian life, ass in a 
dream. The dark faces about her; the: big 
elephant. which. used to be brought before the 
house every morning to eat: bis breakfast. 

Then she has « vague recollection: of being 
on a ship, and having fine fon with: other 
children on board, her dark-faced ayah always 
close.at hand to guard her. 

There is a gap in her memory. The ayah 
fadesaway, and her mother assumes.a moze 
distinc’ personality. 

She can see her now—gracefal, beautifnl, 
always extravagantly dressed, but not. always: 
amiable | 

Capricious. as the wind, sometimes she 
would insist upon having her child always 
with her, then ehe would neglect her for 


the care of the clever maid, who was drees+ 
maker, nurse, and. confidante to. the selfish 
mother. 
But. even. this is vague.. The mother was 
always in: a round of gaicty, the: child was 
and.snubbed, pampered and neglected 


n turn; and. then a great terror seemed to. 


fall upon mistress.and maid, and Maggie cam 
only: remember that’ her father: sppeared. at. 
his time—came from India. unexpectedly, 
and. her mother went away, and. from that 
hour-the forsaken child bas never seen. her. 

Poor Maggie remembers: now, with. a sigh, 
how for weeks and months and years: after- 
wards she used to'cry herself to. sleep; think- 
ing of her mother, and-wondsring if she would 
ever come back to her again: 

Gradually this. grief died away. . 

The: grave. disapprobation that.came over 


her. mother; the. assusance that: her: mother. 
would never-see her. » that she was pro. 


bably dead ; and the: hints, rather than. the: 


outspoken statement, that she had:done.some~ 
thing wrong, and mast never agaim be menr 
tioned,. Albthis-had sunk into.the girl's heart- 
and bad. imparted.a: certain sweet gravity.to: 
her character, at times. almost. verging, upon. 
sadness, for, she had loved: her motber dearly. 

She. loves her memory, still, and her father's 
words cut her: like; »..knife, when. he speake, 
mom loathing and contempt. of: his erring 
hetry ve 

What her mother’s crime was Maggie as 
yet-does not. know, but.thatit must have been 
great she is reluctantly convinced, or the. law 
would: not, to:.use her father's words, bave 
‘set. bim free.” 

As. she: sits by the window, and thinks of. 
the past, all the old passionate longing, to. ses: 





Manrearet Earn, retires. to. ber. own. room 
adier. this stermy,interview with.her. father; | 
looks: the, door; then. throws.herself, upon:.her- 
kases by-the.side of the, bed:and burying her. 





Mary'shands meanwhile were seized by Mr. 


less. 


face in-her hands; remaine silént.and;motion- 


her:mmother, tovbeclasped in her arms, to be 
able to pour out ali her troubles upom. her: 
breast, :returna.to..her.., The desolsasion.and 
crusity.of her lot presses..upon her wounded 
heart, tears. oll.her eyes; and she murmurs 
passionately ,— 

“If she were ever so bad, she was still my 


whole days, and little Maggis would be.left to 


the faces of those whom she questioned.abont: 









| 
| 
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mother. It is not for me to judge or to con- 
demn her! Oh, mother! mother! come to 
your sorrowing child! Let me kiss you! 
Let me feel your arms around me once more! 
—once more !”’ 

So she bw and pore. Tears relieve her 
overwrought brain, and, ‘happily for herself, 
her prayers cannot de gran’ 

A tap at the door rouses her from her‘grief, 
and the voice of Smith informs her that 
‘‘ tiffin” is on the table. 

“I will be down directly,” she replies, 

Then she bathes her face in cold water, and 
hastens to the dining-room, so that she may 
not keep her father waiting. 

Captain Earl is a little surprised?at his 
daughter's prompt appearance, 

She is unlike her mother in that respect, at 
any rate; she does not sulk, and she even 
volunteers a casual remark about the weather, 
which, within the last half hour has changed, 
and threatens to become wet and stormy. 

Her father answers her in the same tone. 
He is grave and courteous; but there is no 
warmth or tenderness, no sign of yielding in 
his manner ; and when the meal is over he gets 
into a large ulster, and despite the rain, which 
is now falling heavily, sets off to walk to Bar- 
mouth. 

“You had better be ready to start early to- 
morrow morning,” he says to his daughter as 
he leaves the house. 

And Maggie replies sadly,— 

“Very well, papa.” 

An answer which satisfies him that there 
will be no fractious opposition to his will. 

Bat when her father is gone, Maggie makes 
no attempt to begin her packing. A depres- 
sion which she cannot ehake off settles upon 
her. She has been at Cedar Cottage little 
more than three weeks, but in that short 
time she has grown to love the place, for the 
surrounding country is very beautiful, and 
even the muddy roads have not daunted her 
from frequently making her way to the sea- 
shore. 

Drip, drip, patter, patter, falls the rain. 
The sky is heavy and leaden, the trees look 
drenched and woe-begone; no contrast could 
be greater than between her condition and 
surroundings to-day, and her condition and 
@urroundings about the same time yesterday. 
Then the sun was shining brightly ; she was 
with Lady Rivers, and Ina, and Lord Mel. 
combe, and she remembers the expression of 
delighted surprise on Thurston's face, followed 
by @ flash of jealousy, first at finding her in 
his father’s house, then at seeing Lord Mel- 
oorhbe by her side. 

Now allis changed for her. The sunshine has 
departed; tears and gloom are now her portion, 
and to-morrow she will be taken back to 
school—taken back even before the holidays 
are over, like a naughty child sent from home 
in disgrace. She wonders what Ina Rivers 
will think of her sudden disappearance; but 
she does not dare to write a line to her say- 
ing where she supposes herself to be going. 
She knows that her father would be furiously 
angry if she were to do so, and a feeling of 
reticence and maidenly modesty restrains her 
from taking this opportunity of letting Thurs- 
ton know how to follow her. 

‘If he loves me he will find me!” she 
sighs, with a delicious confidence in her lover's 
Sidelity and earnestness of purpose, “and he 
will have to love me with great devotion to 
be able to surmount all the barriers that 
stand between us!” 

At this point of her meditations Smith 
comes into the room, fusses about under the 
— of putting things to right, and at 
ength, as the young lady takes no notice of 
his presence, he coughs, then asks, in a 
sympathetic tone,— 

* Is there anything I can do for you, Miss 
Maggie?” 

The girl opens her glorious eyes, and looks 
at him in surprise, for she has been so 
accustomed to regard Smith as her father’s 
faithful henchman, that she naturally expects 
he will now take sides with her parent 





against herself. But she had not counted 
upon the influence of her fresh young beauty 
on his sympathetic heart; nor upon the 
memories of the past, for Smith has been in 
her father’s service from his boyhood, and he 
remembers, as though it were but yesterday, 
when he first saw her mother, whom she s0. 
strongly resembles. 

“It’s very kind of you, Smith!” observing 
the kindly expression on the old soldier’s rough 
and weather-beaten countenance, “‘ but there 
is nothing that you can do for me. I sup- 
pose yon know that papa is going to take me 
ar, | ow os Megalo, aed I ied P 

* Yes, Miss ie, and I'm very sorry for 
it,” is the answer. ‘You're the one bit of 
sunshine and youth we've got in the place, 
and now that is going away! Not that 
you'd stay here long, missie; you're too like 
your mother to be withont ts wanting 
to marry you!” 

The allusion to her mother brings the look 


of sadness back to her lovely face, and she 
asks, with a sigh,— 

“You knew my mother, didn’t you, 
Smith?” 


** Aye, I did, miss; and a more lovely lady 
when I first knew her never trod this 
earth!” 

He says it reverently. There is a lump in 
his throat as he speaks, and Margaret regards 
him in surprise, for Smith is usually one of 
the last men in the world to show any 
emotion. 

“Yes, I know she was nice-looking,” 
assents the girl with hesitation ; ‘‘ but—but 
didn’t something very dreadful happen? I 
don’t know what it was, but it is because I 
am my mother’s child that I am to be sent 
away now when—when——?”’ 

She pauses, and the old soldier adds, con- 
fidentially, — 

‘* When the young Squire wants to marry 
you, Yes, yes. I know all about it; but ié 
will ‘all come right, missie—’twill all come 
right in the end!” 

‘* But about my mother, Smith? You were 
with papa all the time, so you must know. 
Was there anything so bad as to keep me from 
ever marrying, as papa says?” 

* Lor’ biess you, no, miss!" exclaimed 
Smith, heartily. ‘That's all the Cap'n’s 
epnening nonsense! He’s got on that 
hobby-horse, and he'll ride it to death; and 
the sooner he does kill it the better! If you 
don’t marry who should, I’d like to know? 
And as for that r lady, your mother, she 
and your father didn’t get on well together. 
He liked to atay af home, and she was fond of 
gaiety. She'd lots of admirers, and he was 
jealous. They quarrelled, and made it up 
again times without number, and at last she 
took the bit between her teeth and ran away, 
and that’s about all. ‘Twas a sad thing for 
you, of course, missie, but the Captain had 
helped to bring it on himself. He knows I 
think so, that’s why he never mentions_her 
name to me, nor me to him.” 
sal you, Smith!” returns Maggie, 

y: 

Her heart is none the lighter from what she 
has heard. The man’s very desire to make 
the best of her mother’s flight dispels her 
last hope that her father’s bitter denunciation 
of his wife was to a certain extent unmerited, 
and it makes her painfully conscious that she 
cannot, by word or deed, do anything to induce 
Thurston Rivers to ingnore this family mis. 
fortune and marry her. 

If the difficulties in their path are overcome 
it must be by him, without help’ from her; 
she wili not so much as say to him “ come,” 
and if he does come, she will not yield to his 
suit until he knows all. 

Smith, who expected his offer of assistance 
to be accepted, is disappointed. 

He has already planned out in his own mind 
how he will make things smooth and pleasant 
for these two lovers, in his own shrewd 


way that the Captain didn’t know which side 
his bread was buttered, and that the heir to a 
bsro.etcy and a large estate did not come 





begging for the empty hand of even a beauti- 
ful girl every day. 

_ But now he finds that Maggie is almost as 
impracticable as her father. 

She will not write a line to the young 
Squire, will not depute Smith to give any 
message to him; she even goes so far as to 
forbid the old soldier to say where her father 
has taken her. 

At this moment her feeling is,— 

“If Thurston can live without me he may. 
Perhaps it will be better for him that he 
should do so; and as for me, what does it 
ome. as I read in ‘Marmion’ the other 

oj a 


‘** Come he slow, or come he fast, 
It is but Death that comes at last !’” 

Then she sighs again; and, leaving the 
disappointed servant, ascends to her own room 
to begin her packing. 

The young think lightly of death. It is to 
the minds of some of them the great open 
gateway through which they can escape from 
all their troubles; and sometimes those 
troubles are very light ones—troubles which a 
little patience and perseverance will soon over- 
come. 

But it is the nature of youth to be impatient 
of pain, and to aave egotism enough to believe 
that there is no pain equal to their pain; and 
Margaret Earl is not unlike other girls at her 

, a8 she now thinks, with a certain amount 
of sad satisfaction, that if Thurston forgets 
ro she sha]! have nothing more left for which 
to live. ‘ 

When Captain Earl returns to the cottage, 
some hours later, his face is pale and gloomy ; 
he scarcely speaks during dinner; and when 
Maggie timidly asks if he would like a game 
of chess, he replies, cartly,— 

“No! Ihave something else todo!" and 
at once retires to the little room which is 
called his ‘' den.” 

Half-an-hour afterwards he comes into the 
drawing-room, where his daughter is sitting, 
and, looking at her with a troubled counte- 
nance he says,— 

‘I suppose it is no use asking you again if 
you will implicitly obey me in this matter if 
I do not take-you away from here to» 
morrow ?”’ 

“In what way, papa?” she asks, sadly, for 
she is feeling terribly distressed, and it is all 
she can do to keep back the tears which start 
to her eyes. 

‘‘ Will you give me your word to reject all 
overtures of love, and all idea of marriage with 
Thurston Rivers, or with any man, without 
my consent?” he asks, slowly. 

“No, papa; I cannot, unless you will fix 
some date, however distant, at which your 
consent will be given ! ” she replies, firmly. 

‘* Then your deeds be upon your own head!” 
he says, coldly. ‘* You must be ready to start 
with me to morrow morning at nine o'clock.” 

She bows her head, and he goes back to his 
den without even a word of good-night. 

So do men lay up for themselves much 
sorrow, forgetting in middle age how the an d 
heart of youth chafes and rebels against s 
seeming coldness. 

The next morning, at the hour named, 
Margaret Earl stands ready equipped for her 
journey. 

Her boxes are ready to be put upon the fly 
that has just driven up to the door; and, as 
she glances round her, she is surprised to find 
how little there is here which she really regrets 
to leave. 

Pretty though the house is, she had been 
painfally disappointed when she first saw it; 
her father’s ménage had been anything but to 
her taste, and all her pleasant memories, all 
her hopes, are connected with the Castle and 
its inmates, while she feels a distinct pang of 
pain at the thought that perhaps never again 
shall she wander through that beautifal park. 

She enters the carriage, her father wa 
her, a nod of adieu to Smith; and then they 
drive out into the road, down the hill, and at 
ths lower lodge gate of Bescombe Park they 
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see Sir Denbigh Rivers standing talking to | him,” muses the Baronet, gloomily, as he much Percy, I do, indeed! I could scarcely 


harge. 

A look of surprise, almost of annoyance, 
comes over the face of the worthy Baronet, as 
he recognises the inmates of the fly; bat he 
lifts his hat courteously to Maggie, whose pale 
face strikes him even in this brief moment ; 
and then the carriage passes on swiftly, the 
Captain calling out to the driver that if he 
does not make haste they will lose their train. 

They are in good time, however. The train 
is not yet in sight; and, as Maggie paces up 
and down the platform, which is almost over 
the sea-wall, and looks at the big waves 
tumbling in upon the shore, and at the bright 
red cliffs, broken and jagged, which stretch 
southward, she sighs heavily. Tears fill her 
eyes, and a feeling of grief gathers upon her 
heart as she realises that she is being taken 
away from this lovely spot— perhaps for ever. 

But the train comes out of the tunnel at the 


the woman in ¢ 


_ bottom of the high, red cliff, speeds along the 


line between the shore and the parade, enters 


| the station, and then there is hurry and 


bustle. 

Maggie is helped into a second.class carriage 
by her father, who steps in after her, and 
speedily they are being carried on their way 
to Exeter. 

Here they wait for a few minutes; and 
Maggie, looking sadly out of the carriage 
window, suddenly lifts her eyes with the feel- 
ing which comes over us, when a pair of eyes 
are fixed intently upon our own. 

A glance of re ition follows. Lord Mos- 
eombe lifts his low-crowned hat. Maggie 
finshes and bows—vexed with herself at the 
unusual colour that suffuses her cheeke—and 
then the train moves on again, just as his 
lordship has taken a step forward with the 
intention of speaking to her. 

‘*Who is that?” asks Captain Earl, 
angrily. 

The admiration expressed on the stranger's 
face has not been lost upon him, neither have 
his good looks, nor the air of distinction which 

Maggie tells him quietly, — 

‘* Lord Moscombe,” repeats her father, with 
@frown. ‘ How do you know him?” 

‘*He called at Boscombe Castle the day 


© before er. ve I was there,” replies 


the girl gently. 

She is responded to only by an inarticulate 
growl, and again her father relapses into 
eilence; the galling conviction growing upon 
him that the trouble he is now taking is all in 
vain. 





CHAPTER X. 
‘SHE DID WORSE THAN REFUSE ME!” 


Sim DensicH Rivers continues to gaze after 
the fly in which was seated his tenant's 
daughter, until it turns a corner and is lost tu 
sight; then, regardless of the questions of the 
lodge. keeper's wife, he moodily retraces his 
steps back to the Castle. 

He is disturbed in mind, and mentally 
wishes that Cedar Cottage had been razed 
to the ground before he had let it to a man 
with such a dangerously pretty daughter. 

Yesterday his only son frightened him, 
fret of all by the sudden change that had 
come over 
the impetuosity with which he declared that 
if ten thousand fathers stood in his way he 
would still marry Margaret Earl if she would 
have him. 

But after this one outburst of defiance 
sgainst fateand fathers combined, Thurston 
fell into a condition that was only one degree 
removed from ingensibility. 

' The servants took him to bed ; a doctor was 
sent for, and, although the latter usserted 
that his patient was suff from some 
mental shock, and would no doubt be better in 
& few days, the anxious father had insisted 
upon a celebrated physician being called in, 
and he is now anxiously awaiting his arrival, 


‘ That girl woald be the best physician for , 


walks along the carriage drive to his own | 
door, ‘‘and that fellow Earl is taking her 
away, confound him! It’s like his impudence | 
to assume that my son isn’t good enough for 
her; but I suppose he is within his rights, | 
and I couldn’t have consented to such a match, | 
but I wish to Heaven Thurston had never , 
seen her!” 

Thus, between his raffled dignity and his 
paternal anxiety, the worthy Baronet walks 
into the breakfast-room where his wife has 
already preceded him. 

‘Thurston is no worse !” her ladyship re- 
marks, cheerfully. 

** And no better!" growls her spouse. ‘‘Who 
do you think I have just seen at the gate go- 
ing off with bag and baggage?” 

‘* How can I guess?” is the reply. 

‘‘ Why, Earl and his daughter,” volunteers 
the Baronet. ‘‘He’s taking her off out of 
Thurston's way. Most men in his position 
would have been glad to jump at such a son- 
in-law!” 

‘* Yes; there is something mysterious about 
Captain Earl,” remarks Lady Rivers, reflec- 
tively ; ‘something that I don’t understand. 
But we must admit he is acting in an honcur- 
able manner as far as we are concerned, for 
of course he knows that you must have set 


your face against such a connection ?”’ 

‘* T don’t believe he has given us a thought!” 
is the an retort. ‘‘From what I could 
gain from urston, the objection is all on 


his own side; we are not worth his considera- 
tion!” 

Sir Denbigh Rivers is mightily annoyed. 
His pride is wounded. To refuse his consent 
to his son’s marriage with a penniless girl, he 
considers his natural prerogative; but to have 
it refused by the father of the said girl, to be 
not even consulted in the matter, is not only 
mortifying to his pride, but a blow to his | 
dignity, and his wife's attempted consolations 
only serve to irritate him. 

bier or | Percy Haberton joins them, and 
immediately afterwards Ina comes into the 
room and takes her accustomed seat at table. 
But this morning the party is not a cheerfal 
one. Sir Denbigh is gloomy, his daughter is 
silent and thoughtful. Percy seems nervous, 
and Lady Rivers, after one or two ineffectual 
attempts at convereation, relapses into 
silence, 

Before the meal is quite over the doctor 
from London arrives, and Ina and Percy 
stroll into the morning room, waiting to hear 
the result of the consultation. 

“This will be a miserable Christmas for 
you,” Ina says sadly. ‘You will be sorry 
that you were prevailed upon to stay with 
us.” 


‘** No, that I shall never be,” Percy replies, 
quickly. ‘I have been very happy—too 
happy, perhaps; but now I feel that my con- 
tinued presence here will be an intrusion 
unless you give me the right to stay!” 

“T!” exclaims Ina, her mind too full of 
anxiety for her brother to understand for the 
moment what he means to imply. 

**Yes, you!” continued the young man, 
impetaously. ‘You know that I love you! 
You must know it! Promise to be my wife! 
Then, as Thurston's future brother-in-law, I 








in a couple of hours, next by ; 





can stay with you, share your anxiety, your 
joy or your sorrow!”’ 

ina Rivers gazes steadily at her youthful 
admirer as he thus speaks, and an amused, 
indulgent smile comes over her face as she 
asks in a slightly bantering tone,— 

‘‘ My dear Percy, don’t you think I should 
be paying a very heavy price for the pleasure 
of your companionship ?” 

“Then you do not love me?” he asks, in 
& despairing tone. ‘My love and my devo- 
tion are worthless in your eyes?” 

“No, not worthless,” she replies with a 
sentimental sigh ; 
satisfy me! You are so young, so boyish!” 

‘“T shall grow older!” he retorts, quickly ; 


“but they would not | him 


like you any better if you were my own 
brother!” 

Ske pauses, and he, exasperated by her 
tone and manner, and stung to jealousy of 
his father, by her assumption that he is 
such a child compared to herself, raps out 
recklessly,— 

‘Or your stepson ?"” 

“What do you mean?” demands Ina, 
her eyes flashing, her cheeks flushed, her air 
of motherly condescension turned to in- 
— self-defence. ‘What do you mean, 
sir?” 

“‘T mean that my father's well-spun yarns 
have caught your foolish fancy!” ke cries, 
hotly, casting pradence to the winds, ‘‘and 
that while you have encouraged my love you 
have been dreaming of him as a hero! Bui 

ark me, Ina, if you pat such an insuperable 

arrier between us, I wili hate you as my 
bitterest foe, and never afterwards, as long a3 
I live shall the same roof shelter us!” 

Then, without waiting fcr any answer, he 
leaves the room precipitately, hastens to his 
own apartment, and begins to pack up his 
belongings, determined to get out of the house 
without delay. 

Not until the last strap is fastened does he 
seek Lady Rivers to inquire about Thurston, 
and to tell her of his intended departure. 

He finds ber in the pink drawing-room 
alone, pacing to and fro, looking vexed 
and troubled, as though the wheels of life, 
which usually went so smoothly with her, 
were clogged or broken. 

For a moment Percy forgets his own trouble, 
and asks anxiously,— 

“‘ How is Thurston? What is the physician's 
opinion ?”’ 

* Thurston is suffering from brain fever,” is 
the reply ; ‘‘and he cannot bear me to be in 
the room, He seems to associate me with his 
disappointment about that girl!” 

‘“« But you had nothing to do with it?” sug- 
gests Peroy, soothingly. 

‘** Nothing whatever, as it happens!” is the 
frank admission. ‘ ‘I don’t mean to say,” her 
ladyship goes on, ‘that I should not have 
tried to put a stop to such folly; but Captain 
Earl fortunately saved me the trouble!" 

‘*T am sorry that Thurston is so hard hit!” 
observes Percy, moodily, 

x an with a wofal attempt ata smile, he 
adds,— 

“A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous 
kind; andI am snffering from a bitter dis. 
appointment myself; so I am going away, 
Lady Rivers, though I thank you sincerely for 
your kind hospitality.!"’ 

‘** How is this?” asks her ladyship, in sur- 
prise. ‘‘ Has Ina—”’ then she pauses, but he 
hastens to reply,— 

“Yes. I spoke to Miss Rivers while you 
were with the doctor. I could bear the cus- 
pense no longer. I felt that only asa prospec- 
tive member of the family had I any right to 
stay when you were plunged in so much grief 
and anxiety ; so I put my fortune to the teat 
—and lost!" 

‘*Did she refuse you?’ asks Lady Rivers, 
with evident sympathy. 

She had hoped, and almost expected, a 
different result, for Ina has lately seemed to 
be more pleased with Percy’s society than of 
old; and once or twice, when watching the 
couple, she has almost felt sure that the girl 
loved him. . 

‘* Oh, she did worse than refuse me!” is the 
indignant reply. ‘She said I was so young 
and boyish, and she talked about loving me 
like a brother !” 

“ Well, that was not a refusal!'’ says my 
lady, encouragingly; ‘‘she wanted a little 

ion. You shouldn't take a girl's ‘no’ 
as earnest! Why, I said ‘no’ three times to 
Sir Denbigh, and yet, you see, I married 


«She won't give me a chance of asking her 
again !” replies the young man, bitterly. “I 
have offended her—I'm not sure that I didn’t 





‘“‘and Tam now six yeara older than you.” 
“Yes, bat that is not it. I like you very 


mean to do it. I know of whom she was 
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thinking when she said I was so boyish, and I 
as good as told herso! After that; you know, 
there can be no peace between us.’’ 

Lady Rivers becomes very grave as she 
hears this. When she married the owner 
of Boscombe Castle she made up her mind 
that she would not only be the mistress of his 
household, but a mother to his children; and, 
according to her own rather limited views, 
she has been so. 

Bat a perverse fate has taken. the threads 
of their destinies ont of her hands, and 
tangled them sadly; and the dread is now 
upon her that, in so far as Ina Rivers is con- 
cerned, Colonel Haberton is the winning man. 

She makes Percy repeat every word that 
had passed between him and her step- 
daughter. She reproaches him ’with his folly 
in even alluding to his father as bia favoured 
rival, assures him that Ina is much too sen. 
sible to make such a choice; soothes his self- 
love, flatters him a little, tells him that she 
does not consider his cause lost; but expresses 
her opinion that it will do Ina good.to be left 
alone and neglected for a little while, assuring 
him that there will not bea duller household 
in England this Christmas than the one he is 
leaving. 

‘I will say good-bye to Sir Denbigh for 
you, and explain whatever needs.. explana. 
tion! ” she says, shaking his hand, warmly ; 
‘‘and when the pe ce bag ona its appearance, 
and our young, people have come to their 
senses, you must pay us a long visit again, 
Percy. You will lose nothing by going now. 
You know the old adage. ‘‘ Absence makes the 
heart grow fonder.” 

** Yes; but the modern version is—that it 
makes it grow fonder of somebody else,” re- 
turns the young man, ruefally; ‘but I must 
go—there is no help for me.|. Good-bye, Lady 
Rivers. You'll lei me know how Thurston 
gets on, won’é you?” 

The promise is given; then they part, 
Percy Haberton having elected to walk to the 
railway station, a servant being even now on 
the way with his luggage. ~ 

“*T believe she was glad to get rid.of me,” 
he thinks, gloomily, as he walks over the 
roids, which are muddy and sodden with 
yesterday’s rain. 

And he is right in his surmise. Lady Rivers 
likes him. She is quite willing that he should 
marry Ina; but jast now, while Thurston is 
in this critical condition,’she is glad to have 
the house to themselves, and to be under no 
necessity for keeping up appearances before 
an outsider. 

Meanwhile, Peroy Haberton has walked 
moodily to the railway station, a distance of 
nearly a couple of miles. 

Arrived here; he finds the servant with hia 
luggage; but, on consulting a time-table, he 
discovers that there will be no train to suit 
him for a fall half-hour. 

Those who are acquainted with Barmouth 
Railway Station are aware that, its resources 
are of a very limited description. 

Refreshment-room there is none. A book- 
stall is to be found on the up platform, also 
a bare waiting-room while on the opposite 
side a long bench under shelter is all the 
accomodation provided, and this has to be 
reached by a covered bridge, travellers being 
strictly forbidden to cross the line, 

Percy buys a newspaper and a railway. 
novel, but he does not attempt to read either, 
and he paces the length of the platform 
moodily, paying no heed. whatever to a train 
which pulls up at the down platform. 

The passengers who alight from this train 
have to cross the bridge in question and come 
upon this platform before they can. descend 
to the street below ; and. one of these, seeing 


Percy, comes up to, him,, gives him a tap an. 


the shoulder, and says, carelesaly,-— 
“Well, my. boy, what are yon doing here?” 
The voice is'too familiar-to be mistaken ; 


the word ‘‘father’’ escapes Peroy’s lips, than. 


they shake hands, though not; too cordially, 
and Colonel Haberton repeats his question, 
“ What are you doing here?” 





“‘ Lam going home,” !s the answer. ‘‘ Thurs- 
ton Riverais ill, and they don’t want guests 
at such a time.”’ 

“ Did they tell you so?"’ aska the. Colonel, 
sharply. , 

‘No, of course: not,” is the reply; ‘but I 
could understand it.’’ 

‘' What is the matter with young Rivers?” 

His son tells him what the dootor says. 

“‘ How does his father bear it?” is the next 
question. 

**I don’t know. I didn’t see Sir Denbigh 


before I came away,” is the answer. ‘I left 
my adiens with his wife.”’ 

“Ah! ah!” and the Colonel laughs 
triumphantly. 


He understands it all, or fancies he does. 
His son's tone and manner convince him that 
he has been rejected, and. now this has bap- 

ed he. is ratber glad that he bas allowed 


pen 
‘She young feliow to take his chance with Ina 


first, for it will make his own success all the 
greater. 

So he laughs again, and with a self-satisfied, 
jaunty air exclaims,— 

‘Well, since I’ve come so far I shall go on 
to the Castle: I daresay they will be glad 
enough to see me. But eanppose I don’t come 


home, what are you going to do with your-. 


self? To-morrow will be Christmas Eve. You 
don’t mean to spend the festive season alone, 
do you?” 

‘‘No; I propose to go to Aunt Emily’s to- 
morrow,” is the answer. “She and the girls 
are always glad to have me,” 

The Colonel frowns. The lady in question 
is not always glad to see him, not that this 
troubles him. There are many honses the 
doors of which will be opened to welcome him 
if he shows a desire to enter, bat he had 
made up his mind to spend. a few days at 
Boscombe Castle, and to complete a conquest 
which he considers he has so well begun. 

Jast at this moment the train by which 
Percy means to travel comes into the station, 
and father and son part, the former remark- 
ing to‘himself with a smile, as he steps into 
the fly that will take him to Boscombe 
Castle, — 

**He has had. his chance and failed. It is 
my turn now, and I never fail!” 

(To be continued.) 





FACETIA). 


Wuisrey drinking never condncied wealth 
into a man’s pocket, happiness to his family, 
or respectability to his character; therefore 
whiskey is a non-conductor, and consequently 
it is bestto let it alone. 

“Do you see that lovely girl: over there, 
Tom? Well, she is called Elaine; after Ten- 
nyson’s heroine."’ ‘‘Is she, thongh? When 
she isin one of her tantrums I should call 
her Madelaine (mad, Elaine).”’ . 

A winLionarne, who was looking at a level 
tract of land whice he had just bought at an 
extravagant price, said to the agent who had 
sold it to him: “I do admire -a rich green 
flat.’ 
agent. 

A poor loafer, on heaving that they charged 
five dollarsaday for board in California, said 


he should go there and live, as he wished to]: 


get in some place where he could get his board 
charged tohim. He is not particular about 
the price. 

Aw old toper, who has always been fond 
of whiskey and milk, having ruined his 
nerves and constitution by drunkenness, 
stated, the other day, that he should have to 
give up milk; as’ it was. evidently bad for his 

ealth. 


A man named Stone exclaimed in a tavern: 
“Tl bet. a sovereign I have the hardest name 
in the company;” ‘ Done!’ ‘said one of 

‘hh is your name?” ‘ Stone,” 
oried the first. ‘Hand me the money,” said 
the other. . “‘ My name is Harder.” 


“So do I,” significantly replied: the: 





Gactex: “‘ By Jove, Skinnem, I can’t: see 
why you don’t keep your office warmer.” 
Skinnem: ‘Can't afford to; coal’s-too high.” 
Gagley: “ But it’s just the same when coal is 
cheap.” Skinnem: “ Ob, I don’t make any- 
thing then, and have to esonomise.” 


‘*How do you feel with such a shocking. 
looking ooat.on?” said a young clerk -of some, 
pretensions one morning to. an old farmer, 
**T feel,” said the old farmer, looking at him 
steadily with one eye half closed, as if taki 
aim at the victim—* I feel, young man, asi 
I had «a coat which hasbeen paid for—a 
luxary of feeling which I think you will never 
experience.”’ 

‘You had: a row with’ Grigsby to-day, I 
understand?” ‘“ Not muchof a row. fortu- 
nately.” ‘“ How did it ocour?" “ Why, he. 
called me a horse-thief, a3 swindler, and 
numerous other di ble names.”’ “ What 
did yousay?” ‘I told him that for two pence 
I would whip him.” “Did he give you the 
money?’ “No; he had nothing bata half- 
penny stamp, and I never take stamps,” 


Youna Mamma (to her brother-in-law, who 
is, also the family doctor): ‘“‘ By-the-bye, 
Alexander, I’m so glad you've come. I 
wished to talk to you about baby. I can’t’ 
understand why he doesn’t speak yet.. Surel 
he ought to by this time.” Alexander :; ‘‘ Well,, 
ler Pepe ye i tice nn i agri 
English, an’ my brither again, he ju 
talks the vara braidest o’ Scotch; an’. the 
puir bairn, ye see, it hasna juss made up its 
mind whish side o’ the house it'll tak, till.”’ 

‘AND s0-you were disappointed)in QP 
“ Yes, bitterly disappointed” ‘*And he: ; 

ved recreant to the traust you placed in 
im?” ‘ Hehas, indeed.'*: ‘* Andyet you: 
trusted him implicitly?’ “ Yes, I 
every confidence in bim.” “‘ But he scorned 
your love?” ‘My love! Who said anything 
about love? It was a: letter I gave: him: to 
+, and he carried it'in: his» pooket: for*a- 
fortnight. I shall. never, never trust another: 
man. I ehall post my own letters: in»the: 
fature.” 

Davip, the famous French painter, made 
one of his pictures for the Salon, with the 
figure of a prancitg horse foaming at the 
month. It was all the rage. One day, as 
David passed along the gallery, he saw & 
sturdy farmer laughing heartily at the ric- 


ture. “What are you laughing at?” the 
inter inquired. ‘I am thinking of the im- 
becile who drew that horse,” replied the 


farmer, ‘Only a fool would be ignorant of 
the fact that a horse never foams unless he 
has a bit in his mouth, sir.” 

A cEntTLeMAN with hayseed in his hair 
entered the street-car, The only vacant seat 
was surrounded by ladies. He hesitated a 
moment as if in.doubt about: the propriety of 
taking it,.and then sat.down. Presently two 
ladies to: the right of him came to-their corner: 
and left. the car. The countryman moved 
uneasily and perspired,. Soon after three 
ladies to:the left of him ——o spe _— 
the countryman: sprang to'his: feet, and blow- 
ing a lond blast on his: nose, said: ‘‘ See here, - 
ladies, set right down ag'in. If my presence 
is not agreeable; I'll do the gittin’ off;” 
and:he suited his actions to his: words. 

Cxorat Huwovr.—We have all heard of the 
minister who, when the anthem con. 
cluded, roge and commenced reading Acts 20: 
“« And after the uproar was .” This is 
a good story on the side of the pnlpit. Now 
the choir is to have its repartee. 


rose and sang, ‘It is time to awake from 


ep ” The. following; is good :, i say 


said the musical critic, who we 
the development of: the divine: 5 

bsg hyo ais, but_I 

composer.” “The 


name, please?” ‘*C orm,’ 
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SOCIETY. 


Miss Danrert, whose mother was the, 


originator of soldiers’ homes, is about again 
to enlarge her berders by the erection of a 
soldier's home for London, Sheis negotiating 
the purchase of an admirable cite, and hopes 
before long to place upeu it a building more 
suited to the needs of the soldiers and the 
claims of the Metropolis than the small hired 
house, in which a very inadequate work has 
forsome years‘existed. The Guards will, of 
course, chiefly benefié, but other regiments 
ande battery of artillery are: also quartered 
in London, and it is-earnestly to be hoped 
that all who are connected with or interested 
in our soldiers—and who is not, more or less: 
remotely ?—will come to Miss Daniell’s help 
in this fresh and important undertaking. 

Tan Annual Ball in aid of the funds of the 
Royal Portsmouth i was recently 
given at the, Assembly Rooms, Southsea, 
under distinguished: patronage. The. suite of 
rooms: was. prettily: decorated: with hanging 
baskets of fern, and small colovred flags. 
Lady Willia wore a bodice and train: of black 
moire with: satin stripes over a petticoat of 
jet-ero broidered lace, mauve lilac on the bodice 
anddn the hair; the Mayoress: (Mrs. Albert 
Addison) a bodice end train of chestnut- 
coloured velvet over s petticoat of silk of the 
same shade, the bodice having folds of. pale 
pink silk; pink aigrette in the hair. Miss: 
Addison's drees was heliotrope silk, with a 
p2nel of cream lace, trimmed with sprays of 
lily of the valley. Mrs. Crease wore black 
satin merveilleux embroidered in jet; dia- 
monds cn bodice and in hair. Mrs. Heriot 
Maitland, dress of cream chenille spotted 
taille; bodice of cream satin, with sprays of 
scarlet poinsettias on skirt and bodice, 

Amone the finest portraits:of women which 
will figure at the forthcoming: exhibition are 
those by Professor Herkomer, of Lady Charles 
Dilke, the. Marchioness of Tweedie, Mrs, 
Arthur Sassoon, and the late Mrs. Craik. 
Lady Dilke is represented standing, wearing 
« white dress;.covered. with costly lace, The 


_ pose of the erect figure against a dark 


tapes- 
tried, background is slightly. defiant. The 
Marchioness: of: Tweedie; in a gown of rich 
Oriental stuff; Mrs. Arthur Sassoon, in low 
harmonies of greyand black,,are fall of. that 
personality of' expression that characterices 


Mr. Herkomer's portraits: The most interest 


ing of these likenesses is perhaps.that of the 
author of ‘John Halifax,” who sat for the 
artist shortly before her death: The grave, 
aged, gentle lady is. depicted: with that calm 
and simple dignity of mien which was so 
peculiarly her charm to the last. 

Tre new Somervills':Club: for Women, at 


. 231, Oxford-street, was opened a short time 


since, and is one,that appeara to. supply. a 
want. The: reading room: will be Taplied 
with all the:magazines: periodicals; and: daily 
and weskly papers, with a good library of 
books. to be added, Already, throngh the 
gifts of those interested ‘in this club, it con- 
tuins many standard works.. The. club will 
be opened all day andevery day. 

Pruxcess Curistman and Princess Victoria 
of Schleswig-Holstein and a distinguished 
congregation assembled-at Sé. Paul’s Church, 
Knightsbr recently to witness the marriage 
of Mr. Charles B. Balfour (Scots: Guards), of 
3algonie, Fife, and Newton Don, Roxburgh- 
ehire, with the Lady Nina McDonnell, 
youngest daughter of the late and sister of 
the present Earl.of Antrim. The«ceremony 


was fixed for haif-past two, by which’ time 
tse church was filled in every part.. The} fi 


bridegroom's company, of.the Scots Guards, 
who came from Windsor expressly to be pre- 
sent, lined the aisle, and the pipers of the 
battalion also attended. The bride was 
attired in a very handsome dress of white 
(eae ihre wae beantiful eas lace 
mother’s gift); wore spra 
blossoms in her hair, and a Brussels lace veil. 


STATISTICS. 


Tue lists of cauces and matters to be dis- 
posed of by the Courts daring the Laster 
sittings show a formidable accumulation of 
work, They illustrate on the Chancery side 
of the Courts the state of things which is-con- 
sidered to necessitate the appointment of an 
additional judge. There are in all 790 causes 
or matters awaiting trial: in the Chancery 
Courts; as. against 761 at the same period in 
1887, and 669 in 1886, In the Queen’s Bench 
Division there is an aggregate list of 1,318 
causes*and motions of one kind or another.. 
Of these 526 are actions for, trial with juries, 
542 without. The corresponding figures for 
the two. previons. years were,—1887, actions 
with juries, 405; without, 384; 1886, with 
juries, 583; withont, 490. It will be noticed 
that che proportion of actions set down for 
trial withont juries is yearly increasing, and 
now exceeds those.in which a jury is 
for, The: business: awaiting the Court of 
Appeal is of a normal amount, there being in 
all 195 appeals set down for hearing, ad against 
169 in 1887 and 189 in 1886. 





GEMS. 


Tur expression’ of truth is simplicity. 

No true and nent fame: can: be found 
except in labours which promote the happiness 
of mankind. 

Never in our estimate of human nature and 
human society should we forget the good 
which court no public observation. 

Wuat the ideals of the past have done for 
the present those of the present are now doing 
and will-continue.to do for the fature. 

Tur person who. has a firm trast in a 
Supreme Baing is powerful in his power, wise 
by his wisdom, happy by his:happiness. 

Men are apt to mistake the strength of 
their feeling for the strength of their argu- 
ment. The heated mind resents: the. chill 
touch and relentless scratiny of logic. 

We should choose-our friends;for:what they 
are, not for what they have, and we: should 
have them always: with us—preserved in 
absence, and even after death, in. the ' amber 
of memory.” 

Lirz is: made up, not of great sacrifices’ or 
duties, but of little things, in which: smiles 
and kindnesses asad small obligations, given 
habitually, are what win and preserve the 
heart and secure comfort. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Aprite Custarp.—Five large apples, peeled 
and cored, put into’ a. baking-dish; one and 
one-half cups of water, one cup.of sugar ; when 
baked: spread.over the top whites of fonr eggs 
well beaten: 

Oyster Pre.—Make a paste as for pie crust, 
line a shallow pan with it, put in. a layer of 

rs, flavour with salt and bits. of butter, 


layer of oysters, &c., add the liquor, cover with 
a crust, and bake. 
Eaea Biscorr.—Two oups of warm milk, two 


eggs; two heaping sof butter, 
half ‘a cake of compressed dissolved in 
warm water, one quartof si flour, one tea. 


spoonful. of salt;. mix. with the butter, melted, 
) but not hot; the:yeast, salt, and three: cups of. 
our: and set in a covered 
bowlto rise; Early in the morning add the 
beaten. eggsand:the rest of the flour, and set 
for #,,secend, rising.of an hour or, longer. 
When : light. rolb.into.a sheet almost an: inch 
thick, cut into-round-cakes, and lay 
baking-pan. At the end of half an hour bake 
7 eaten tiie delicious cold or 
ot. 





add a layer of bread or biscuit crambs, another: 


‘in @ floured | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tris stated upon gocd authority that the 
germs of ‘dry rot,” the enemy of builders, 
can be carried by saws and other tools which 
have been in contact with infected wood, and 
that such transmission and impregnation is 
often the canse of the mysteriously rapid 
decay of originally sound timbers. 


Human Faarty.—The best of men appear 
sometimes to be a strange compound of con-. 
tradictory qualities; and. were the accidental 
oversights and folly of the wisest man, the 
failings and imperfections of a religious man, 
the hasty acts and passionate words of a meek 
man—were they to rise up in judgment against 
them, and an ill-natured judga to be suffered 
to mark in this manner what has been done 
amiss, what churacter so unexceptionable as 
to.be able to stand before him ?—Sierne. 


Hor Warer to Retrieve Turrst.—It is a 
mistake to suppose that cold drinks are neces- 
sary to relieve thirst. Very cold drinks, &s a. 
rule, increase the feverish condition of the 
mouth and stomazh, and so create thirst. 
Experience shows it to be a fact that hot 
drinks relieve thirst-and ‘‘ cool off’’ the body 
when it is in an abnormally heated condition 
better than ice-cold drinks. It is far better 
and safer to avoid the free use of drinks below 
sixty degrees—in fact,a higher temperatare 
iz to.be preferred; and those who are much 
tronbled. with thirst. will do well to try the 
advantages to. be derived from hot drinke 
instead of cold fluids to which they have been 
accustomed: Hot drinks also have the ad- 
vantage of aiding digestion, instead of caus- 
ing debility of the stomach and bowels. 


Enoutsu Arz.—‘' The English people,” says 

a recent writer, ‘‘ have always been great ale- 
drinkers. Barton-on- Trent is to-day probably 
the largest: brewing district in the world. It 
is there that Bass, Allsopp and many other 
famous brewers are established. It is said 
that the water of the Trent is superior to all 
others. This may be true, but there are other 
ales that some judges consider preferable to. 
either of the great names I have mentioned. 
The City,of London is dotted all over with 
breweries, while in the suburban districts 
very large concerns exist. . The beer consumed 
is immense. Even in the seventeenth cen- 
tury there were 1522781 barrels of beer 
brewed in the City of London alone, each 
barrel. containing 32 or 34 gallons. This 
amount has doubled, and I do not know but 
quadrupled; since then, It is beer; beer, or 
ale, ale, at. every corner, at nearly every table, 
and, when a man or woman haa not snfficient 
money for bread, in some mysterious way 
they put their hands deep down in their 
pockets and manage to find enough fora pint 
of beer and a|pennyworth of gin. Recently 
there has sprang up quite a discussion as to 
the origin. of beer. Professor Schwackhofer, 
of Vienna, has. been lecturing on the ject 
of beer, and he regards Egypt as thé birth. 
place-of this beverage, which was known as 
‘liquid bread,’ and hints that the ‘ leaven’ of 
the Bible or ‘manna,’ might have been in this 
form, He, goes,on, to. say that from the 
Egyptians the art of brewing desconded to the 
Ethiopians. He says the Romans: despised: 
. Herodotus speaks of tho brewing of the 
‘barley wine.’ Pliny and Dioscorides refer to. 
the brewing of beer» from barley in France, 
Spain and Pomerania. There are other 
writers‘and speakers:on this subject who de-. 
clare: that no race.or nation can claim a dis- 
|. tinct priority in the uction of beer, but in 
every country where barley was. raised: brew- 
ing was known. The old Saxon for barley 
was ‘bere’ or ‘bear.’ History states that ale 

ually took. the place of mead and me 

lin, just as in the: countries of the vine: it 
wae: itself by the juice: of 
t were employed the 





he omape. Before: 
ground ivy—‘ ale hoofe,’ as it was.called-—was. 
used for clearing and preserving ale,” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
——— 
IsaBeL.—The marriage would not be legal. 
Mopest Maip.—He was simply indifferent. 


M. D.—You had better offer the works to a local 
Lookseller. 


Emity.—Try glycerine and rose water. We do not 
advertise soaps. 

A Lovixe Oxe.—1. Certainly not. 2. We cannot in- 
form you. 38, Fair. 

M. E.—The population of London at the present day 
is estimated to be about 5,000,000. 


A. J. M. T.—January 20, 1854, fell on Friday; 
January 1, 1900, will fall on Monday. 


M. H.—Doubtless the music of the song quoted may 
be obtained at any of the large music shops. 


L. L.—There are instruments for improving the shape 
of the nose, but we know nothing of their efficacy or 
where they can be had. 


W. F. N.—Ladies whose height is 5 feet 3} inches 
should weigh about 125 pounds, that being the general 
average. 

H, M.—Your writing and composition are better than 
your spelling, and the writing indicates energy and 
secretiveness. 


B. T. W.—Rouge, face powders and cosmetic for dark- 
ening the eyebrows can be procured at any chemist’s in 
your vicinity. 


Datsy.—President Grant was the youngest man ever 
elected to that office in the United States, and President 
Garfield was the youngest at the time of his death. 


K. B.—You are probably right in regard to your lover ; 
but the man who would stoop to lie, simply to “ 
you back,” must be a person of whom you are well rid of 
upon any terms. 


May.—A lady who is unable to judge by the actions 
of her lover the true state of his affection must be lack- 
ing in the natural intuition in that respect generally 
ascribed to the fair sex. 


Dora.—lf a “ poor girl” can afferd to dress in silks 
and satins, well and good; if not she will be compelled 
to run in debt or deny herself more useful articles to 
indulge in such luxuries. 


M. R. e-tea rubbed into the roots will sometimes 
prevent the from falling out and make it grow lovg. 
Red noses come often from lacing. Try what loosening 
your corset will do for you. 

A. A. C.—An evangelist is one who brings good 
sg Hence the -writers of the four Gospels are 
called the Evangelists, because they declare the glad 
tidings of salvation by Christ. 


P. P. M.—There is nothing in the constitution of the 
United States against a President being his own suc- 
cessor. He can be elected any number of terms if the 
majority of the electors so desire it. 


M. D.—We can suggest no special mode for celebrating 
the day named. The usual way is to make the 
some appropriate present, and invite her most intimate 
acquaintances to an evenimg entertainment. 


B. D.—We fear there is nothing but endurance for 
your ‘‘ regular pug-nose.” If the lady says her action 
in making trouble for you was unintentional, best take 
the statement at its face value and let the whole thing 
drop. 

D. N.—As your lady-love is forbidden male visitors, 
there is nothing for it but to write and ask her outright 
whether or no she will have you, and we rather think 
she will say yes, unless you have overstated your side of 
the case. 

P. G. N.—Catarrh has so many causes there can be no 
specific. What cures one case often aggravates another. 
Araw egg beaten light with sugar and lemon-juice is 
excellent to clear the voice before reading, singing or 
speaking. 

8. D.—Benzine will remove grease from any fabric to 
which i pplied, but in the case quoted it must not 
be allow come in contact with that portion of the 
hatband or mark upon which the hand-painted orna- 
mentation appears. 

Litrie Pansy.—A woman who imagines she is in 
love with two men loves neither, and had better so in- 
form them, It is cruel and unladylike to play one 
against the other by exciting their jealousy, and serious 
results may happen. 

J. B.—Simply adopt the name and advertise the fact 
in the principal London papers. The strictly legal form 
is to execute what is called a ‘‘ deed poll,” and advertise 
the terms and the name of the witnesses, but it is not 
absolutely necessary. 

Eppiz.—No breech of good breeding or etiquette is 
committed by presenting a gentleman with whom you 
are on intimate terms with a small token of esteem, 
such as a cigar-case, a tobacco-pouch, or some other 
specimen of your needlework, 

Amy.—Patiently wait until he is ready to put the 
momentous question by making a declaration of his love, 
unless you desire to take advan’ of the opportunities 
afforded ladies in leap year, and reverse the order of 
things by suing for hand and heart. 

L. T. R.—The hair is a beautiful dark brown, and with 
dark blue eyes, fair skin, and features, should 


Op Svus.—Charcoal will not hurt you unless taken 
in excessive quantities; but as its only effect is to 
correct an acid stomach, it is not likely to prove a cos- 
metic. We know nothing personally of the preparation 
you name, so can give no opinion of it. 


G. G.—So inveterate a rush of blood to the head and 
face must indicate some serious 0! ic or constitu- 
tional disturbance, for which you better consult a 
doctor, as none of the simpler remedies we would 
willing to advise would be likely to help you. 


H. H.—Inquiry has failed to elicit any information 
regarding the existence of a directory containing the 
names of owners of cattle ranches. Tidings of your 
friend might be obtained by advertising in papers pub- 
lished in the vicinity of his supposed dwelling-place. 


May.—1. Paint the warts with nitric acid applied 
with a camel's hair brush, and be sure that the acid dées 
not touch the surrounding skin. 2. Leave nature alone. 
8. Try glycerine, and wear gloves as much as possible. 
4. Live temperately and take plenty of exercise in the 
open air. 

Daisy.—Sixteen is not too old to wear your natural 
curls down your back ; but you will find it both more 
comfortable and more becoming to tie it high at the 
back of your head and let it wave at will t curls 
look rather stiff, while loose, curling hair is always 
beautiful. 


R. M.—Lemon juice, sour milk, or a weak solution of 
corrosive su will remove freckles. For fiesh- 
worms try soap and water, followed by friction with a 
coarse towel for five minutes each morning, after which 
use rose water and a little glycerine to allay redness and 
make it smooth. 


HER ANSWER, 


Taanks for your offered heart, sir— 

And the fortune. Such golden radiance 

Outvies the glamour of lost romance, 
In most of our modern ladies’ eyes. 
Nor heart nor fortune do I d eo 

ing a woman ; for all the things, 

Silken d and di d rings, 

The i pleasure that money brings, 
I love them all—yet hold your price 

So high. Great heavens! could you atone, 
Or aught of yours, if I sacrifice 

The love 1 bear my own? 


You did not say it? No, sir; 

Some thoughts are shy of words. No less 

I felt it, knew it—quick at a guess, 
You've called me sometimes ; and, were you 80, 
You had my answer a month ago. 

Do you hold my era so ‘neath com 

With the bright future you might s 

That Sees St eee ee a 
The two asunder—break ties -given, 
Shake off the old loves, earliest known ? 
wy ‘d turn my back on the gate of heaven, 
it shut out my own. 


I might have loved you? Yes, sir. 
But love too weak for saenaeons 
With pride—the clear-eyed, cold, unmoved, 

To thrill at your hand’s touch, feel the flame 

Leap to my cheeks once when you came, 

ere signs of lover’s love, maybe ; 
But this other love—it would strengthen me 

1 Re Ln geek might 
cou! pe ough weak ; 

Dare hunger, sickn: watch alone 

All night by graves, with a tigrgss fight, 
If ‘twere to help my own. 





A. M. W. 


W. T. W.—Ammonia in the water used for bathing is 
good for an oily skin, and brushing with a stiff brush 
every night, with a su uent vebhing in of bay rum, 
excellent for the harsh, dry condition of your hair. 
Navy-blue, olive, dark coffee, and invisible-green will 
suit your complexion. 

E. M. N.—Though not exactly improper, it is de- 
cidedly forward to ask a gentleman to correspond with 
you. Remember always the advances should come from 
the man. You may invite a slight acquaintance from 
another town to your entertainment if you have any 
reason to think the invitation will be welcome. 

enlarged 


C. C, J.—Flesh-worms, so called, are really 
pores of the skin which have become clogged with waste 
matter, dust, natural oil, &c.,and the tt remedy for 
them is the bean bath daily, followed by friction with a 
coarse towel, after which use rose-water with bay rum 
in proportions of one pint to one tablespoonful. 


Lerry.—A wash made of one teaspoonful of gl, e, 
one tablespoonful of spirits of camphor, one I pone 
of borax, and one quart of soft water will often turn the 
hair lighter, but whether or no it will be effectual in so 
peculiar a case as yours—o t hair turning 
dark without provocation—we cannot venture to say. 
M. R.—Belladonna darkens the the 
pupils. Let it alone, as it is a deadly y per- 
manent black hair dye must have caustic for its base, 
and will make your last estate worse than your first, as 
ae colour and make your 
hair as ring- and striped as were Jacob's cattle. 


Lavra.—You may follow your heart, for though the 


fault of lover isa one, can, if you love 
him, and are loved in wean him’ from it. 
Doubtless when he has home and he will not crave 





L. N. R.—A scar is indelible, but you can make yours 
less conspicuous by — cold cream, and being careful 
not to irritate it by a stiff collar ; instead of which wear 
soft lace frills, made to stand high about the neck, 
which will still further conceal your blemish and be 
vastly becoming; besides, they are the fashion just 


now. 


E. G. A.—It was the gentleman’s duty to escort you to 
the station, and thus protect you from the elements. 
Had he been a total st r, however, it would not 
have been proper or politic to accept his proffered aid. 
There was no! imp in pting his arm, as at 
night it should dlwens be offered for protection and 
support. 

C, M.—Perfect yourself in shorthand and the eer rel 
lation of the type-writer, and your chances of obtaining 
a position in some one of the many business establish- 
ments in the locality mentioned will be remarkably 
cheering. As a matter of course we cannot assume the 
task of obtaining such a situation for you, that being en- 
tirely out of our line of business. 


Avrora.—Even an unhappy home is much better than 
none, especially for a girl in very delicate health. We 
know no place outside of table institutions 
where you could be received and cared for. If you have 
a ific disease, lt your nearest doctor, who 
will doubtless help you to a place in some hospital 
where you can have proper | treatment. , 


L, R. K.—If, as you say, you are very dull in all con- 
nected with sehool, we uu have small chance of 
success as an elocutionist, as ranks of that profession 
are already overcrowded with keen, quick intellects, 
against whom you would have no chance, Better take 
up some handicraft, or, as you say you are well off, 
become a gentleman farmer, or stock breeder, or even a 
tradesman. 

Lucitte.—At seventeen a girl may begin to go in 
company ; but her parents — best authority as to 
whether or no she may have gentlemen visitors. 

sent the gentleman to the lady unless he is very much 
older and so entitled to the t . A lady bows 
first, as it is her pri to keep or to dropan acquaint- 
ance. Bread, sugar, milk, amd fat meat are all good to 
make flesh. ° 

G. G.—Watches are said to have been first made in 
Nuremburg, Germany, in 1477, and were called, from 
their shape, ‘‘ Nuremburg ” -They were about as 
large as a goose , had to be wound up twice a day, 
waa differed from true time about an hour in a day. 
Nothwithstanding these drawbacks, they were con- 
sidered one of the wonders of the world, and were sold 
at fabulous prices. 


I. F. N.—If you 








ve a true account of yourself you 
We do not quite gather your 

een being bind- 

for marriage varies in different 


two can play 


L, C. C.—Tinned goods of all sorts are now so cheap 
—< it ishardly worth tho trouble of put them up 


home; but if you wish to it, here is 
for : Shell and wash out all de- 
fective ones, then fill your jars f as they will hold, 


jar to complete the rest, then , turn down to 
see if the closure is perfect, and, if so, put away in a 
dark, cool place. For tomatoes—scald, cut 


‘or 
half, removing the e; t over a fire a preserving 
kettle, and when they are boiling fill the jare—previously 
heated ; seal and put away. F 

M. R. R.—Your mother lacks consideration, or she 
would not try tomake trouble between yuu and the 
husband with whom you live so happily. Your best 
course is to tell her kindly and respectfully, but firmly, 
that your husband is , and that | aoe are in duty 
bound to listen to him from any source, 
and further, that while you owe and will pay to her a 
daughter's love and duty, you are to him a wife, which 
om open: every other, and that if she cannot give him 
in own house the honour due the head of it, you will 
have to ask her to stay away. kind but firm, and 
don’t get nervous; and after the explosion is over we 
make no doubt your domestic atmosphere will be clearer 
than for some time. Consult a a peonees for your 
health. We could not take the risk of prescribing any- 
thing. 
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make you more than “ good-looking.” Lemon juice or 
very sour milk will remove freckles. Fourteen is quite 
too young for a girl to go into society. 








other excitement, for it is our firm belief that many men 
go to such places simply because they are lonely and 
weary of themselves, 


by J. R. Spxce ; and Printed by Wooprart aud KINDER, 
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